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A of the devotion and reso- 
lute stability of yourselves in all 
that the Spouse of Christ feels, wills 
and does, We face the future filled 
with courage and confidence. Nor shall 
We tire or fail in Our task of consol- 
ing and helping Our children through- 
out the world, showing them the nar- 
row way that leads to the Promised 
Land of the future, blessed by God 
and worthy of man, in which, let us 
hope, most truly the Church will be 
able to repeat, with a heart filled with 
joy and gratitude: ‘There never failed 
the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the 
pillar of fire by night, before the 
people.” 

But the prolongation of the war, 
the feverish accumulation of the tools 
of war, the steadily mounting bitter- 
ness in the methods of war, place in 
the way of the supernatural and sacred 
mission of the Church difficulties, op- 
positions and misunderstandings such 








The text of this allocution, in which 
His Holiness replied to the greet- 
ings of the College of Cardinals, is 
based on Vatican Radio broadcasts 
and collated from all available 
agency reports. Reprinted from the 
London TABLET, June 12, 1943. 











as were unknown and unsuspected in 
their immensity in former times, and 
which constitute a danger for her and 
for her work. 

Faced with such difficulties, the 
Church, ever mindful of the respon- 
sibility which she has for the care of 
souls, feels deeply conscious of her 
duty to forestall and thwart every ef- 
fort of those who would obscure the 
purity of her doctrine and of her 
teaching, narrow the universality of 
her mission, and deny the obvious dis- 
interestedness of her love, which is 
extended with the same solicitude to 
all peoples. It will not be difficult for 
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your clear-sighted intellect and your 
intense love and loyalty to weigh and 
measure, better than others, how, if 
she should allow herself to be drawn 
into the vortex of exclusively earthly 
interests, or into that of purely human 
controversy, there would be an even 
heavier burden on the shoulders of 
him who, in the name of Christ and 
by His command, has a mission to 
make himself all things to all men in 
the struggle for all men against all 
men, in order to gain all for God. 

Being convinced and deeply con- 
scious of the universality of Our pa- 
ternal feelings of love, since the gov- 
ernment of the Church acts, in spite 
of the chaos, at a time in which the 
bitter fruits of false doctrines, ancient 
and modern, are ripening, We hold it 
to be Our high and principal duty to 
defend and save the spiritual heritage 
of Our holy and enlightened prede- 
cessors, and to denounce, truthfully 
but lovingly, the errors that lie at the 
root of so much evil, that men may 
beware of them and return to the way 
of health. 

In saying this, and addressing 
Our messages to the whole world, it 
is not, and it never has been, Our in- 
tention to make accusations, but, on 
the contrary, to recall men to the path 
of virtue and faith. Our voice was the 
voice of the vigilant sentinel created 
by God to protect the human family. 
On the eve of this immense conflict, 
the cry which rose from Our fatherly 
heart, torn with anguish at the pros- 
pect of imminent catastrophe, was in- 
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spired by a love of all men without 


exception; by the charity of Christ, | 


which conquers all, overcomes all and 
which ardently succors us. Today, 
when all feel and experience the ter- 
rifying tragedies which the war has 
brought upon them, many who were 
convinced that the appeal to arms was 
more likely to be effective and more 
honorable than wise counsel and co- 
operation by means of reciprocal and 
loyal concessions in a sane agreement, 
are now perhaps entertaining new 
thoughts and very different sentiments. 


TwIsTING OF Pope’s Worpds FoR 
PROPAGANDA 


When the ferment of violent pas- 
sions was not yet set free, and when 
the sense of brotherly confidence was 
still to be found among the nations, 
the voice of the Supreme Pastor could 
reach all the faithful freely and direct- 
ly, through the voices of their Bishops, 
without being obscured, garbled or 
“interpreted.” The evidence of the 
facts, no less than the clarity of the 
language, was sufficient to defeat and 
render vain all attempts at altering or 
disguising the words of the Vicar of 
Christ. If that were so even now, even 
today, all honest men of goodwill 
would have the means and the op- 
portunity of ascertaining that the Pope 
has, for all peoples without distinction 
and without exception, wishes only for 
peace and not for affliction. 

Do not be astonished, beloved 
brethren and sons, if We lend Our 
ear with particularly profound sym- 
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pathy to the voices of those who turn 
to Us imploringly, their hearts full 
of fear. They are those who, because 
of their nationality or their descent, 
are pursued by mounting misfortune 
and increasing suffering. Sometimes, 
through no fault of theirs, they are 
subjected to measures which threaten 
them with extermination. Those who 
guide the fate of nations should not 
forget that, in the words of the Scrip- 
tures, “he who bears the sword is 
j not therefore master over the life and 
death of men, unless it be according 
to the Divine Law, from whence all 
power derives ?’” 


On SMALL NATIONS 


Our thoughts and affections go 
out towards the small nations which, 
owing to their geographical and geo- 
political situations, and owing to the 
current disregard of all international 
standards, moral and legal, face the 
danger of being dragged into the 
struggle of the Great Powers, and 
which, when their own soil has be- 
come the field of devastating war, wit- 
ness indescribable outrages even against 
non-combatants, and the massacre of 
the flower of their youth and intellec- 
tuals. 

You do not expect Us to ex- 
pound in detail all that We have at- 
tempted and undertaken to alleviate 
their sufferings, to improve their moral 
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and legal position, to protect their 
inalienable religious rights, and to suc- 
cor them in their anxieties and vicis- 
situdes. Every single word in Our 
statements addressed to the competent 
authorities, and every one of Our pub- 
lic utterances, has had to be weighed 
and pondered by Us with deep gravity, 
in the very interest of those who are 
suffering, so as not to render their 
position even more difficult and un- 
bearable than before, be it unwittingly 
and unintentionally. 

Unfortunately, the visible allevia- 
tions so far achieved do not satisfy 
the all-embracing and motherly anxiety 
of the Church, particularly as regards 
those communities which are subjected 
to the hardest fate. Here We may well 
exclaim, in the words of Christ: “How 
often would I have gathered together 
thy children as the hen doth gather 
her chickens under her wing, and thou 
wouldst not?”2 Thus the Vicar of 
Christ found himself before a closed 
gate which no key could open, even 
though he demanded no more than 
compassion and a return to the most 
elementary rules of duty and humanity. 

In confiding to you those bitter 
experiences which make Our heart 
bleed, We do not forget a single one 
of the suffering peoples—not a single 
one. We remember every one of them 
with paternal compassion, even if at 
the present moment We wish to direct 


1The Germans and Italians were so astonished that they suppressed this section from all 
their reports of what the Pope had said. The Vatican wireless broadcast it to Germany. 


2 Matt. xxiii. 37. Radio reception was here indistinct, and it is not certain that this was the 


quotation used. 
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your compassion in a special manner 
to the Polish people, which, sur- 
rounded by powerful nations, is sub- 
jected to the blows of fate and to the 
changing tides of the gigantic tragedy 
of war. 

Our oft-repeated declarations and 
manifestations do not leave room for 
any doubt as to the principles by 
which a Christian conscience must 
judge such happenings. Whoever 
knows the history of Christian Europe 
realizes how much Poland’s saints and 
heroes, her scientists and thinkers, 
have contributed to the spiritual in- 
heritance of Europe and the world; 
how much Poland’s simple people, 
imbued with faith in the silent hero- 
ism of their suffering, have contrib- 
uted, for centuries, to the development 
and preservation of a Christian Europe. 

We beseech the Queen of Heaven 
that this people, so cruelly tried, and 
those nations which, with them, have 
had to drain the bitter cup of this war, 
may have reserved for them a future in 
keeping with their legitimate aspira- 
tions and the magnitude of their sacri- 
fices, in a Europe renewed on Chris- 
tian foundations and within a body 
of nations free from the errors and 
waywardness of past and present 
times. 

It is painful and regrettable to 
note that often during this war the 
moral judgment of certain actions is 
in contrast with that of right and with 
the laws of humanity. This arises from 
the fact that responsibility for them is 
borne by one or other of the parties 
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in conflict without thought being given 
to the question of whether these ac- 
tions are or are not in conformity with 
the Divine law. On the other hand, 
the progressive application of war 
methods which make no discrimina- 
tion between military and non-military 
objectives, and the ever-growing vio- 
lence of the technique of war, draw 
attention to the dangers inherent in 
the sad and inexorable competition 
between action and reprisals to the 
detriment not only of separate peoples 
but of the whole community of na- 
tions. 


DesirRE FOR PEACE 


We who, since the beginning of 
the conflict, have done everything in 
Our power to induce the belligerents 
to respect the laws of humanity in the 
air war, feel it to be Our duty, and to 
the advantage of all, to exhort them 
once again to observe these laws. In- 
deed, at the moment when the spectre 
of still more frightful instruments of 
destruction and death arises in the 
minds of men, it is not superfluous to 
admonish the civilized world that it 
is walking on the edge of a precipice, 
fraught with untold disasters. 

How could there ever come from 
such methods of war a peace of jus- 
tice, of understanding, humanity and 
brotherly love? Yet We feel that the 
desire for such a peace, in a bond 
overriding all barriers of frontier, 
language and race, links a great multi- 
tude of souls who are ready for sacti- 
fice. Disillusioned about the results of 
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violence, many of them have formed, 
in the intimacy of their own thoughts, 
the idea of a peace worthy of mankind, 
which will respect human dignity and 
the moral law. 

Peace, O Peace, when will thy 
name resound from region to region 
and thy face shine out over the earth? 
When will the dawn of thy smile re- 
joice the peoples and the nations, and 
when wilt thou, weapons having been 
put aside and the guns silenced, meet 
Justice and embrace her with sincere 
and genuine affection? Do not doubt 
that the hour of God Himself will 
come: of Him who said to the sea: 
“Hitherto thou shalt come, and shalt 
go no further. And here thou shalt 
break thy swelling waves.” 

Today there is still time for sub- 
mission to the impenetrable and wise 
designs of God; the hour in which to 
invoke with perseverance the pleni- 
tude and the greatness of His mercy. 
We therefore trust that the reasonable 
section of humanity, and particularly 
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those who are united in the name of 
Christ, will not hesitate at the proper 
time to employ the full strength of 
their zeal and desire to establish a 
new world in the future from the 
ruins of hatred, in which all nations, 
having recovered from the gaping 
wounds of force, would recognize each 
other as brothers, and walk in harmony 
along the paths of righteousness. May 
He to whom all hearts are open, from 
Whom no secret is hid, enlighten the 
minds and hearts of those in whose 
hands rest the destinies of nations, 
that they may realize that they can 
offer to their people nothing nobler, 
nothing more necessary, than the olive 
branch of that peace which will fortify 
them all against the return of the 
bloody conflict of war. In the cause 
of justice and equity, We appeal for 
a generous effort by all those who 
wish to work together with noble and 
conscientious loyalty for the establish- 
ment of the universal brotherhood of 
mankind. 


Prince of Peace 


As you truly observe, from the beginning of Our Pontificate 
We made every possible effort to avert this terrible conflict when 
it was imminent, and since it has unhappily broken out, We have 
used all the means in Our power to alleviate the suffering and 
distress which it is causing and to hasten the end of the deadly 
conflagration.—-Pius XII to the Hierarchy of England and Wales, 


June 29, 1942. 












Bombing of Rome 


A. Pope’s LETTER TO FRANCESCO CARDINAL MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI 


Text of a letter from vi Pius XII to his Vicar General for the district 


of Rome, deploring the 


ombing of the Italian capital on July 20, 1943, 


as broadcast by the Vatican Radio 


M* DEAR LORD CARDINAL: 

To you who have such an 
intimate share in Our government and 
pastoral care of the Diocese of Rome, 
center and head of the Catholic world 
and of Christian thought and belief, 
We wish to address ourselves at the 
moment when Our soul is touched 
with unusual affliction. 

You know very well how the sad 
spectacle of ever greater slaughter and 
ruin, the unhappy record of this pres- 
ent war being hurled on unarmed and 
innocent populations, has driven Us 
right from the outset of the conflict to 
do all We could to prevent the senti- 
ment and laws of humanity from be- 
ing completely drowned and suffocated 
by passion in the clash of arms. 

Accordingly, in Our messages to 
all the peoples We called upon the 
belligerents on both sides, if they 
wanted to hold the dignity of their 
countries high and the honor of their 
arms, to respect the inviolability of 
peaceful citizens and monuments of 
faith and civilization. 

Ponder, We said to them, how 
severe will be the judgment of future 
generations on those who have de- 
stroyed that part of human progress 
which should have been jealously 





guarded as a treasure and glory of all 
mankind. 

Remember that hate has never 
engendered peace and that resentment 
occasioned by vast and unnecessary de- 
struction retards the day of peaceful 
reunion and makes it less certain and 
less serene. 

A peaceful reunion cannot be got 
from the humiliation of the conquered 
but rests and is strengthened only by 
the feeling of brotherly understanding, 
which draws souls together free of 
passion and rancor. 


Hoty City oF CaTHOLicisM 


As Bishop of this, our city, We 
have sought with all Our heart and 
you, my Lord Cardinal, have known 
all Our efforts that the horrors and 
destruction of bombing should be 
spared our dear Rome. Not to men- 
tion the immense historical importance 
of the ancient city of Rome, it is the 
holy city of Catholicism, exalted te 
new and more brilliant glory in the 
name of Christ. 

It is rich in wonderful religious 
and artistic monuments, guardian of 
the most precious documents and relics. 

Rome, whose underground pas- 
sages in the times of the ruthless perse- 
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cution were the first sanctuary of the 
Christian people and of the martyrs 
who sanctified the amphitheatres and 
stadia and at whose tombs men gather 
to pray as at the cradle of Christianity. 

Rome, within whose limits are 
dispersed departments of the Roman 
Curia, numerous pontifical institutes 
and works of international bodies and 
colleges dependent upon us; further- 
more, sO many sanctuaries—leaving 
out of account Our glorious patriarchal 


; basilicas—so many libraries and mas- 


terpieces of the fine arts by the most 
famous artists. 

Rome, where men foregather from 
all parts of the world to learn not 
only religion but also the faith and 
wisdom to which men look as a bea- 
con of civilization founded on Chris: 
tian virtues. 

But besides this, almost at the 
center of the city and hence exposed 
to the dangers of aerial attacks, is Our 
Vatican City, an independent neutral 
State, which contains immeasurable 
treasures of religion and art, the sacred 
heritage not only of the Apostolic See 
but of the entire Catholic world. 


Hore 1s DisappoiNTED 


All that We put before competent 
authorities on several occasions in 
clear terms, recommending to them in 
the name of human dignity and of 
Christian civilization the inviolability 
of Rome. We thought ourselves justi- 


}fied in hoping that in the face of such 


evident reasons, the authority with 


-|which, however unworthily, We are 
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endowed, the universal recognition 
of Our completely impartial stand 
above the conflict and of the wide- 
spread, constant, charitable activity 
which We have exercised on behalf 
of all without distinction of nationality 
or religious belief, that all those con- 
siderations would have secured Us the 
consolation among such bitterness of 
finding a reception by the contending 
parties of Our intercession in behalf 
of Rome. But, alas, this so reasonable 
hope of Ours has been disappointed. 

And now what We apprehended 
has come to pass. That which in our 
fears We foresaw is a very sad reality. 
For one of the most famous Roman 
basilicas, that of San Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura, venerated by Catholics for its 
ancient associations and for the venera- 
ble tomb of our revered predecessor 
Pius IX, is now in very great part de- 
stroyed. As We contemplated the ruins 
of that famous temple, the words of 
the Prophet Jeremias returned to Our 
mind: “Quomodo obscuratum est 
aurum, mutatus est color optimus, dis- 
persi sunt lapides sanctuarii.” (“How 
is the gold become dim, the finest 
color is changed, the stones of the 
sanctuary are scattered.” Jer., IV, 1.) 

The sad reality of experience once 
again proves that, in spite of precau- 
tions men wish to take, it is almost 
impossible to avoid in this holy soil 
the destruction of things of the high- 
est values that adorn human and Chris- 
tian thinking. For it is Our fixed in- 
tention and Our heart’s dictate to 
safeguard and protect before the judg- 
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ment of posterity the deposit which 
We have been commissioned to keep. 

Our words, which come from a 
torn heart, are not meant as an incen- 
tive to vengeance or hate but as an 
insistent reminder, and We will hope 
effectively so, to a sense of high- 
minded appreciation of Rome’s sacred 
destiny no less than of Christian com- 
munity and charity. 

We have striven to bring quick 
succor, with all the means at Our dis- 
posal, to Our people of the Roman 
Diocese, so severely tried, whose pite- 
ous lot We have been able to behold 
with Our own eyes in the midst of the 
ruins. 


Urces PRAYER FOR PEACE 


To them We say, show now as 
never before the intensity and proof 
of that faith for which the Apostle of 
the Gentiles once praised your fore- 
fathers. 

May Christian resignation make 
your faith, sorrow and privation ac- 
ceptable to God, may disaster urge you 
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to purify your souls, to expiate your 
sins and to return or to draw closer 
to Our Lord. 

To all Our sons whose eyes are 
turned to Rome and to the Vicar of 
Christ, who as its Bishop is their own 
loving father, to all Our sons wherever 
they be, and in a special way to all 
those throughout the world whose ex- 
perience of personal sorrow and suffer- 
ing in others makes them more sympa- 
thetic toward every form of misery, 
We address with fatherly insistence 
Our invitation, asking them to raise 
such good prayers to Our Lord that 
He may hasten the hour of lightness 
when men will lay down their arms, 
their souls will be calm and the light 
and joy of true peace will come back 
to brighten this convulsed world. 

With this hope in Our hearts We 
impart to you, Lord Cardinal, to our 
beloved clergy and the people of 
Rome the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on 
the twentieth day of July in the year 
1943, the fifth of Our Pontificate. 


B. EXCERPTS FROM THE VATICAN BROADCAST 


As reported by the United States foreign broadcast intelligence service on 
July 23, 1943 


N the last few days a DNB state- 

ment appeared in the press accord- 
ing to which the Holy Father has al- 
ready sent a personal protest to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after the attack on 
Rome, and that the American chargé 
d'affaires to the Holy See, Mr. Titt- 


man, had been called to discussion by 
the State secretariat on the evening of 
July 19, the day on which the attack 
took place. 

In this connection we state that 
both assertions have no foundation in 
fact whatsoever. 
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It will be valuable to emphasize 
clearly what the Holy Father has done 
in connection with the bombing of 
Rome, since so many rumors have been 
spread. The Holy Father did two 
things: he visited the bombed districts, 
and he wrote a letter to the Vicar 
General of Rome. 

All this is within the framework 
of the charitable activity carried out 
by the Pope as father and shepherd of 
his diocese. 

The Holy Father addressed a let- 
ter to the Vicar General of Rome dated 
July 20. This letter was published in 
the organ of neutral and independent 
Vatican City, Osservatore Romano. 
Foreign news agencies took the 
text of the letter therefrom. It is ob- 
vious that Italian agencies, for exam- 
ple, Stefani, are included among the 
foreign news agencies. 

The following must be said re- 
garding the letter written by the Holy 
Father: 

1. The Holy Father explains in 
this letter how deeply he recommended 
to all belligerents, fighting on what- 
ever side, from the beginning of the 
conflict, the safety of peaceful citizens 
and of religious and cultural monu- 
ments. This letter is by no means the 
first document of its kind. In the mes- 
sages of the Holy Father since the out- 
break of the war we find again and 
again admonitions to this effect, which 
are all for reasons of humanity, civi- 
lization and Christian love. We point 
particularly to the Easter message of 
Pius XII in 1941, at the time when 
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air raids on England were in the fore- 
front of the war. (CATHOLIC MIND, 
April 22, 1941.) 

2. In this letter the Holy Father 
states all the reasons that he submitted 
to responsible circles, and that means 
to responsible circles on both sides, in 
order to effect the inviolability of 
Rome. This passage in the letter gives 
a hint of efforts made by the Holy 
Father to declare Rome an open city. 

3. In this letter the Holy Father 
announced the fact of the destruction 
of the Basilica of San Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura, but he did this in an objective 
manner. He did not say that the Ba- 
silica was completely destroyed, as 
was stated in newspapers, nor did he 
say that the greatest part of the Ba- 
silica was destroyed—“in piu grande 
parte.” What he said was that a very 
great part—‘in grandissimi parte”— 
was destroyed. 

In fact, the front part of the Ba- 
silica, which is composed of two 
churches, is nearly completely de- 
stroyed. The high altar has suffered 
serious damage. The ancient part, situ- 
ated behind, is, however, apart from 
the effect of some shell splinters, es- 
sentially intact, just as are the crypt 
and grave of Pius IX. 

Therefore, the Holy Father has 
not exaggerated. Apart from other rea- 
sons, it was his right to mention the 
fact, since this basilica was the posses- 
sion of the neutral Vatican State. Every 
neutral State raises its voice when its 
territory is crossed by aircraft, attacked, 
or violated. 
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Moreover, this basilica, one of 
the seven main pilgrimage churches of 
Rome, belongs in one sense to Catho- 
lics of the whole world. 

The Holy Father is very willing 
to believe that the bombs were not in- 
tentionally dropped on the basilica. 
He says expressly in his letter that 
this painful event had proved what he 
had always warned against—namely, 
that it was virtually impossible to 
avoid, on this sacred soil of Rome, the 
devastation of revered buildings even 
if precautionary measures were taken. 

4. In his letter the Holy Father 
says his words are not intended to in- 
cite to anger and hatred, but are meant 
only to represent insistent admonition 
to a noble understanding of the ex- 
alted conception of Rome. In this con- 
nection it must be emphasized that 
Rome is indeed something without 
equal. This singularity should be re- 
spected in the interests of humanity 
and civilization and of Christian love. 

This statement of the Holy Father 
is, like the others, not addressed to 
one of the belligerents but to both 
sides. It would have been possible to 
make Rome actually an open city. It 
must be regretted that at least up to 
the present month this had not been 
done. 

5. The Holy Father is also not 
unaware that other towns have suffered 
terribly, nor is he unaware that 
churches have been destroyed in coun- 
tries of both belligerent sides. 

The Holy Father is also aware 
that injuring of the Mystical Body of 
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Christ weighs much heavier than the 
destruction of stone houses of God, 
and that disregard of the laws of 
humanity and morality, of justice and 
of personality, weighs heavier than a 
violation of cultural monuments. All 
this the Holy Father has amply judged 
and condemned in His messages. 

All this, however, does not make 
it unjustifiable once again to raise one’s 
voice on this very occasion of the 
bombing of Rome, and to advocate 
with deep love the preservation of the 
most exalted attributes that distinguish 
human and Christian dignity, and to 
advocate this to both belligerent 
parties. 

6. The Holy Father is the father 
of all. He has in this war truly es- 
poused the cause of the God-given 
human and Christian rights that are so 
seriously violated, of the freedom of 
religion and religious observance, of 
the foundations of a truly new order. 
Millions of Catholics look up to the 
Representative of Christ, Whose in- 
tentions are but truth and love, Who 
embraces all with the same sympathy, 
Whose words and Whose heart do not 
end at Catholics, but call and call upon 
all Christians, even those who only 
somehow are striving for light in the 
midst of dark times, to new ideals and 
new efforts for a better future, for a 
world of peace and hope, of freedom 
and faith, for the welfare of humanity 
and to honor Him who holds all in 
His hand: God, the infinitely mercifu 
but also infinitely just. 

These very thoughts were clearly 
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and unambiguously expressed in his call in his messages and elsewhere for 
latest address dealing with the situa- prayer for God’s mercy, for peace. His 
tion of the world, the address to the letter to the Vicar General of Rome 
Cardinals in June, 1943, on the occa- on the occasion of the bombing of 
sion of His name day. In this address Rome ends with a call for prayer for 
the Holy Father once again advocated _ peace. 

the cause of oppressed nations, the ob- References to this in his latest 
servation of the laws of humanity in Encyclical, Mystici Corporis, are par- 
public life in this day when attack and _ ticularly moving, and in fact a storm 
revenge are competing with each other, of prayer is rising to Heaven from the 
and finally the observance of the laws whole Catholic world for new light 
of humanity in air warfare. and life for a world in distress and 
7. Pius XII has never failed to horror. 


1K 
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p A New Era 

n 

, The peace must be more than an armistice. It must help 
, to create a new and better era. The old era was bad. A worse 
) 


period threatens, which, by no coincidence, has its origins in 
Central Europe and Eastern Europe. This threatening new era 
means enslavement of peoples to governments, wars of conquest, 
paganism and the subjection of religion. The era that is passing 
is one not only of European but of world-wide nationalism, of 


y imperialism and systematic individual greed, and of the philo- 
“ sophical and religious systems which have produced these evils— 
- the disruption of Christendom, rationalism and that distortion 
ly of Catholicism by Catholics who permit Christ to rule only part 
r of life. The peace which follows this war must help to create a 
‘ good era.—AMERICa’s PEACE AIMS, the Catholic Association for 
‘. International Peace, Washington, D. C. 
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The Popes Want Peace 


BENJAMIN L. Massg, S.J. 


Reprinted from COLUMBIA* 


W 7 HEN the Armistice of Novem- 

ber 11, 1918, put an end to the 
butchery of the first World War, eight 
and one-half million men had been 
killed, twenty-nine million more had 
been wounded or captured or were 
“missing.” and the embattled nations 
were poorer by several hundred bil- 
lons of dollars. 

We said then that this holocaust 
must not happen again, and peoples 
everywhere said so, too. We meant it 
from the bottom of our hearts, and 
so did they. But the holocaust has hap- 
pened again, is happening again be- 
for our horrified eyes. Only this time 
it is worse than that other one—more 
extensive, more cruel, more destructive 
of life and of property. Why has the 
tragedy been repeated? What hap- 
pened back there in 1919, what hap- 
pened during the two fateful decades 
between November, 1918 and August, 
1939, that has made a mockery of the 
world’s tears and reduced to ashes its 
deepest desire? 

We all have a duty to answer that 
question. Let me repeat: we have a 
duty, you and I and every one of us, 
because the burden of peace is on our 
shoulders. Governments can fall lower 
than their citizens. They cannot rise 
‘above them. We must all, individually, 
recognize the blunders that snuffed 


out our hopes for peace in 1918. We 
must determine, with all the power of 
our souls, not to repeat those mistakes; 
no matter what the price, short of sin 
and national dishonor, we shall have 


to pay. 
We Cannot AFFORD ANOTHER WAR 


We must do this because we sim- 
ply cannot afford another war in this 
generation. We cannot afford it for 
the very good reason that, if it comes 
within our time, the lights of civiliza- 
tion, which even now are flickering 
feebly over vast areas of the earth, and 
which have actually died out in others, 
may be extinguished utterly all over 
the world. 

For we ate standing tiptoe on 
the brink of one of the greatest catas- 
trophes of history, perhaps the very 
greatest of all. We are in mortal dan- 
ger of relapsing into sheer, stark, naked 
barbarism—into a new Dark Ages 
that will rival and even surpass, the 
original Dark Ages when Goth and 
Visigoth, Vandal and Lombard rioted 
among the ruins of Imperial Rome. 

This may sound fantastic to a 
generation which takes electric toasters 
and stratoliners for granted and yawns 
over the miracle of the radio. But the 
dividing line between civilization and 
barbarism is thinner than we think. 


* New Haven 7, Conn., August, 1943. 
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Scratch the surface of a man and you 
find an animal underneath. And the 
fight to keep the animal down, to tame 
the barbarian in us, is never fully won. 
Civilization might be called the veneer 
with which man, using his God-like 
reason and assisted by Divine Grace, 
covers his animality; and the veneer 
comes off. It comes off much more 
readily than it is put on. The transi- 
tion from “Right makes Might’ to 
“Might makes Right” can be made 
with perilous ease; and that transition 
involves nothing less than the whole 
catastrophic change from civilization 
to barbarism. We have seen it made 
in our own time, almost overnight, in 
Red Russia, in Nazi Germany, in 
jingoistic Japan. It can happen to us 
—and to the whole world. It will hap- 
pen to us if we permit another global 
bloodbath in this generation. 

Such is the somber background 
against which the decision for war or 
peace must be made at the conclusion 
of this struggle, and we had better 
keep that background steadily before 
our eyes. Only the bitter knowledge of 
what failure means can force us to 
shed the scaly prejudices that blind us 
and accept the sacrifices which a dura- 
ble peace implies. 

Why, then, did the peacemakers 
fail the hopes of the world at Paris in 
1919? 

Scholars have written meticulous 
volumes on the Treaty of Versailles, 
and on the League of Nations which 
it established. They have enumerated 
literally dozens of reasons why the 
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Treaty was a failure and the League 
a sickening disappointment; and the 
reasons, alas, are mostly true. We can- 
not go into them here, nor need we do 
so, because ultimately they can all be 
reduced to two: the world squandered 
its chance to make peace in 1919 be- 
cause 1) it widely ignored morality 
and religion in both private and pub- 
lic life; and 2) it failed to recognize 
the most important political fact of 
our time—the interdependence of na- 
tions in a shrunken world. 

The breakdown in morality was 
apparent almost before the sound of 
firing had died away on the Western 
Front. People wanted peace all right, 
they wanted it sincerely, but they 
wanted their revenge, too. And peace 
and revenge mix like oil and water. 

Lloyd George won a general elec- 
tion in Britain in 1918 on a very sim- 
ple platform. The voters swept him 
into office because he promised, at rally 
after rally, to “hang the Kaiser and 
make Germany pay.” And fearful lest 
Woodrow Wilson deal too gently with 
a defeated Germany, two of our ex- 
Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft, issued a pro- 
nouncement warning against conced- 
ing the vanquished ‘‘a peace around a 
council-table instead of a sentence 
from a court.” 

The ex-Presidents might just as 
well have saved their efforts. So fierce 
was the popular hatred of the enemy 
at the close of the war that no states- 
man at Versailles could have ignored 
it without committing political hara- 
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kiri. There the diplomats reaped the 
whirlwind which they had unwittingly 
sown when, to win the war, they used 
every means, fair or foul, to foster a 
war-like spirit in their people. At Ver- 
sailles, they learned that it is much 
easier to start a fire than to put it out. 


A Seconp Law or NATURE 


Three years after the “peace,” the 
late Pius XI, then just elected Pope, 
looked out over the world and recorded 
his impressions in an-encyclical letter 
(Ubi Arcano) which has since assumed 
the stature of prophecy. He wrote, in 
1922: 

When peace, by a solemn pact, was 
subscribed to by the belligerents, its terms 
were registered in official instruments, but 
were not stamped upon the hearts of men. 
In these very hearts now there lives on 
that spirit of war which every day be- 
comes more and more destructive of civil 
society. Too long the law of force has pre- 
vailed and has deadened, little by little, 
that natural innate sense of kindliness and 
pity which the law of Christian charity has 
perfected. Nor has the reconciliation, more 
apparent than real, which was effected 
through the recent peace, succeeded in re- 
storing it. Hence, this long-continued ha- 
tred has for many become a second law of 
nature. 

And noting “the growing fear of 
other and more calamitous wats aris- 
ing” and the heavy burden of arma- 
ments pressing on the weary shoulders 
of men, the Holy Father made his 
own the despairing cry of the Prophet 
Jeremias: “We looked for peace and 
no good came; for a time of healing 
and behold fear.” (xiv, 19.) 

Then like a skilled, but loving, 
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physician, he probed the sick body of 
humanity, seeking the causes of the 
terrible affliction. He found the poison 
of class warfare, the lust for material 
goods, the selfishness of political strife, 
the disintegration of family life and 
the weakening of parental authority, 
the restlessness, insubordination, im- 
modesty and sloth which disfigured 
individual lives. And underneath these 
evils, he isolated the cause of them 
all: the world’s apostasy from Christ. 
“Even still more serious,” he wrote in 
a memorable sentence, ‘is it to find 
that the Christian ideal of life has all 
but disappeared from many regions, 
and human society, far from advanc- 
ing on the vaunted way of progress, 
seems rather to be returning to the 
wilds of barbarism.” 

But the world of the two fateful 
decades between the wars did not take 
the Pope seriously. Only when the 
Japanese and the Nazis made an open 
mockery of solem treaties did thought- 
ful people begin to understand how 
right he had been when he said that 
without obedience to God’s law there 
can be no order among nations, and 
therefore no peace. Only when they 
weighed the paltry results of high 
diplomacy to guarantee the peace, at 
Washington, at London, at Geneva, 
did they realize that the Pope had seen 
clearly when he exposed, beneath the 
surface of men’s actions, the hatred 
and suspicion in their hearts—the seed- 
bed of a new and more terrible war. 
But then it was too late. By the time 
Pius XI closed his tired eyes forever, 
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fearful at his death of the future he 
would not live to see, the second 
World War had become inevitable. 

Now it will not do, as we review 
the Papal indictment of our times, to 
utter a hearty “Amen” and flatter our- 
selves that we Christians have had no 
part in the moral degeneration that 
made peace impossible. We do not 
deny God, it is true. We have been 
saved by the teaching Church and 
Divine grace from some of the grosser 
aberrations of the modern world. But 
are we as blameless as we would like 
to believe? Have none of us ever op- 
pressed the workingman, denied him 
his rights as a man and a citizen, paid 
him an unjust wage? Do we all have 
a Christlike regard, in speech and ac- 
tion, for the racial minorities in our 
midst? Do we think slightingly of 
“foreigners,” blinded like some of our 
non-Catholic neighbors by a spirit of 
smug, arrogant nationalism which has 
little connection with true patriotism, 
and none at all with the spirit of 
Christ? Do we deny, as do so many, 
that our country has an obligation to 
the rest of the human race, a moral 
obligation, I mean, arising out of jus- 
tice and charity? 

These are not unfair questions. 
They are certainly not impractical ones, 
not if we hope for a lasting peace 
after this war. Pius XI thought they 
were very important, and so does his 
successor, Pius XII. They know, with 
a wisdom not of this world, that there 
can be no peace on earth as long as 
hatred and injustice separate class from 
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class and raise barriers between races 
and nations. 

Very few of us will have a hand 
in writing the peace, but all of us 
must work to create the moral and re- 
ligious atmosphere necessary for it. 
That means living a generous Chris- 
tian life, as individuals, as members 
of a family, as citizens. That means, 
too, thinking and talking of the great 
problems of the day in the light of 
our Faith and the social teaching of 
the Papacy. It means giving full sup- 
port to those statesmen, regardless of 
our political preferences, whose pro- 
posals for domestic reform and inter- 
national order most nearly approximate 
our Catholic ideal. 

But in order to accomplish this 
program fully, we have to know what 
the Popes, from Benedict XV to Pius 
XII, have taught about international 
relations and the manner of making 
peace in our times. It is, alas, pos- 
sible for an otherwise good Catholic 
to think and speak about the great so- 
cial questions of our age in a way com- 
pletely at variance with the mind of 
the Papacy. I have said above that the 
second reason for the world’s failure 
to achieve peace in 1919 was a failure 
in political intelligence; and there is 
considerable evidence to show that 
many Catholics were, and are, just as 
deeply implicated in this failure as the 
rest of the world. Only, with the writ- 
ings of the Popes before them, there 
is less excuse for their ignorance. 

When we review the political 
history of Versailles, and, indeed, of 
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the whole period between the two 
wars, we are struck by the collective 
blindness and obstinacy of a genera- 
tion which failed to see or to acknowl- 
edge the greatest geographical fact of 
our time—the shrinkage of space which 
has made the world one large neigh- 
borhood. Only the other day, the press 
carried an account of the latest record- 
breaking flight across the North At- 
lantic. A pilot, flying a Liberator 
bomber, landed in England just six 
hours and twelve minutes after taking 
off from Newfoundland. And distances 
in the hitherto vast reaches of the Pa- 
cific have similarly dwindled. 


ISOLATIONISM IS DANGEROUS 


It is this revolution in space and 
time which the nations ignored after 
the last war, and which we can ignore 
after this one only to our deadly peril. 
Whether we like it or not, we are 
today physically closer to the British, 
Swedes, Germans and Russians, to the 
Japanese, Burmese, the teeming mil- 
lons of China and India than our an- 
cestors in New York were to their 
fellow Americans in St. Louis or New 
Orleans only fifty years ago. The air- 
plane and radio have made isolation- 
ism, economic and cultural, as well as 
political, a dangerous anachronism in 
the modern world. 

At the last peace conference, de- 
spite much lofty talk about interna- 
tional brotherhood, no great nation 
honestly admitted that the world had 
become one large community. Although 
the League of Nations was established 
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to give juridical recognition to this 
political fact, the large nations co- 
operated with the League only to the 
extent that it advanced their individual 
“vital interests,” and each nation re- 
mained the sole and supreme judge of 


“ what its vital interests were. In short, 


no first-class power acknowledged a 
responsibility to the world community, 
or conceded that the common good of 
humanity was superior to its own 
national good. Each one of them 
sought, either alone or with allies, in 
the old tradition of power politics and 
exaggerated nationalism, to assure its 
own security and prosperity independ- 
ently of the League at Geneva, and 
of the other nations of the world. And 
the result was international anarchy, 
national insecurity and the second 
global war within a quarter-century. 

I have referred to the necessity of 
recognizing the changes in our world 
wrought by modern transportation and 
communications as a political problem. 
It is that, of course; but, like all politi- 
cal problems, it is also, and funda- 
mentally, a moral problem. For this 
reason, it merits the special attention 
of Catholics, since we profess a religion 
which cannot be confined within the 
walls of a church or restricted to the 
fulfilment of religious duties on Sun- 
day. It may come as a surprise to many 
that a Catholic’s attitude toward inter- 
national relationships can never be 
merely a question of party politics, or 
economic preferences, or of inherited 
racial and nationalist antagonisms. His 
attitude must be governed, as must all 
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the affairs of his life, by the natural law 
which God has impressed on human 
nature, and by the teaching of His 
Church. Therefore, when our country, 
at the conclusion of this war, faces the 
choice of assuming its responsibility 
toward the world community or of re- 
tiring into its isolationist shell, we 
cannot be morally indifferent to it. 

In the writer’s mind, there is not 
the slightest doubt where our duty 
lies. Both the natural law and the 
writings of the Popes, especially of 
Benedict XV and Pius XII, clearly 
indicate that every nation in this con- 
tracted world has an obligation to join 
with other nations in promoting the 
common good of the world commu- 
nity. Isolationism, therefore, in the 
sense of a denial of that obligation, is 
contrary to both the natural law and 
Papal teaching. Let us see why this 
is SO. 

It is a fundamental principle of 
the natural law that men must join 
with other men to achieve necessary 
goals which they cannot attain by in- 
dividual effort. God has ordained that 
the individual compensate for his in- 
nate weakness and deficiency by or- 
ganization. Man, therefore, is a social, 
as well as a rational, animal. To live 
in society is as natural to him as it is 
for a fish to live in water. Thus, as 
Christian moralists have always taught, 
the society of marriage responds to 
natural needs and desires, and so does 
civil society. As a consequence, both 
marriage and the State are natural 
societies. 
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But while men have always recog- 
nized this cardinal principle of their 
being—the principle of sociability— 
they have not always seen its full im- 
plications. As history unfolded, so, 
too, did man’s understanding of the 
natural law. The need for marital so- 
ciety was first apparent. Indeed, God 
established it in the Garden of Eden. 
Then, as population increased and life 
became more complicated, men saw 
the necessity for larger groupings; they 
organized village society, town society, 
and finally cities and states. Now in 
our own day and age, we have come 
to see the need for another application 
of the principle of sociability—the 
recognition of world society as a neces- 
sary complement to the weaknesses of 
national states. 

Until almost yesterday, nations 
were able, for the most part, to assure 
the common good of their citizens 
without having recourse to the as- 
sistance of other states. Separated by 
physical barriers — oceans, deserts, 
mountains—by cultural and linguistic 
differences, each nation came to be re- 
garded as a perfect society, not only in 
the sense that national governments 
enjoyed complete authority within na- 
tional boundaries, but also in the sense 
that they were absolutely independent 
of all other nations. They did not con- 
ceive of the common good of the 
world community as being above their 
own respective common goods, nor did 
they see the necessity of serving it if 
they were to achieve their own par- 
ticular goals. 
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It has now become evident that 
no nation, not even so powerful a na- 
tion as the United States, can fully 
promote the temporal happiness and 
well-being of its citizens unless it can 
enable them to carry on material and 
spiritual intercourse, in a peaceful 
world order, with the citizens of other 
nations. And this it cannot do alone, 
as the tragic events of the past two 
decades have demonstrated. Two world 
wars in twenty-five years prove nothing 
if they do not prove that the peace of 
this complex, inter-related modern 
world, and of every nation in it, can 
be securely preserved only by collective 
effort. The sole means, then, by which 
a nation can effectively respond to the 
need of its people for a peaceful in- 
ternational order is by recognizing the 
reality of world society and working, 
in conjunction with other nations, for 
its well-being. 


INTERNATIONAL JURIDICAL OrpER 


Hence, circumstances being what 
they are, the natural law dictates that 
every nation participate in an interna- 
tional juridical organization (legisla- 
ture, court, policeman) to guarantee 
the peace and prosperity of the whole 
human race. There is no other way by 
which a national state can achieve the 
only end for which it was created— 
the temporal felicity of its citizens. 

Papal social teaching corroborates 
this interpretation of the natural law. 
From that August day in 1917, when 
Benedict XV intervened in World 
War I, to the message of Pius XII last 
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Christmas Eve, the Sovereign Pontiffs 
have tirelessly insisted on the reality 
of the world community and the duty 
of nations to participate in its affairs. 
They have reminded men of the unity 
of the human race, of the universal 
authority of the natural law, of the 
obligation incumbent on all nations to 
conform their actions to the eternal 
norms of justice and charity. 

In an Encyclical letter, Pacem 
Dei Munus, Benedict XV wrote in 
1920: “The Gospel has not one law 
of charity for individuals and another 
for States and nations, which are in- 
deed but collections of individuals.” 
And Pius XII, while Papal Secretary 
of State, developed the same idea at 
greater length in a famous message to 
the Social Week held at Lille, in 
France, June 1932. ‘First of all,” he 
explained, “there is the fundamental 
unity of the great human family, 
whom Christ has told that it has One 
Father Who is in Heaven; all the 
members of the various nations have 
the duty to reflect generously on other 
nations the love they are bound to 
manifest towards their own country; 
it means also that every nation has 
the duty to respect the legitimate in- 
terests of other countries. Furthermore, 
all nations are bound to practice jus- 
tice and charity towards one another; 
this means above all, for all the States 
taken collectively, the furtherance and 
service of the international common 
good, in the same way as the citizens 
and rulers of each one of them have 
to further and serve a more proximate | 
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and less extensive common good; at 
the same time, all nations must realize 
their interdependence, and adopt cor- 
responding methods of collaboration 
to each aspect of their solidarity... .” 

But the Popes have not stopped 
with general statements of the moral 
law and its application to nations. They 
know, with the wisdom of the ages 
behind them, that the precepts of the 
moral law are not sufficient to guaran- 
tee domestic order. These must be sup- 
plemented, made more concrete and 
specific, by human laws, both civil and 
criminal, and by a complete, function- 
ing juridical order. And this is just 
as true of international society as it is 
of domestic society within the nations. 

Accordingly, the Popes have called 
upon the nations to establish juridical 
organs capable of assuring order among 
nations, of settling disputes peacefully, 
according to reason and justice, of 
providing for those exchanges among 
the peoples of the human race which 
are essential to the prosperity of all. 

In his historic “Appeal to the 
Belligerent Nations,” August 1, 1917, 
Benedict XV boldly called for dis- 
armament, for compulsory arbitration 
of disputes, and for sanctions against 
lawless nations. Here, is the pertinent 
passage: 

“First of all, the fundamental 
point must be that the moral force of 
Right shall. be substituted for the ma- 
terial force of arms; thence must fol- 
low a just agreement of all for the 


/simultaneous ard reciprocal diminu- 


te | tion of armaments, in accordance with 
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rules and guarantees to be established 
hereafter, in a measure sufficient and 
necessaty for the maintenance of pub- 
lic order in each State; next, as a sub- 
stitute for armies, the institution of 
arbitration, with its high peace-making 
function, subject to regulations to be 
agreed on and sanctions to be deter- 
mined against the State which should 
refuse either to submit international 
questions to arbitration or to accept 
its decision.” 

Since there can be no arbitration 
without law, and a court to judge vio- 
lations of the law, and no sanctions 
without the use of force, either eco- 
nomic or military, it is obvious that 
even then Benedict XV was calling 
for the establishment of an interna- 
tional juridical organization. If any 
doubt remained of what he had in 
mind, he dissipated it three years later 
in his Encyclical, Pacem Dei Munus, 
to which I have already referred. 
~ “What specially [the Pope wrote}, 
amongst other reasons, calls for such 
an association of nations, is the need 
generally recognized of making every 
effort to abolish or reduce the enor- 
mous burden of the military expendi- 
ture which States can no longer bear, 
in order to prevent these disastrous 


- wats or at least to remove the danger 


of them as far as possible.” 

And he did not hesitate to add 
that “the Church would certainly not 
refuse her zealous aid to States united 
under the Christian law in any of 
their undertakings inspired by justice 
and charity.” 
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The position of the present Holy 
Father on the question of an associa- 
tion of nations to establish and ad- 
minister a juridical order based on 
right and justice is well known through 
his Christmas messages. In 1939, re- 
calling past mistakes in international 
organization, he exhorted the nations 
to remedy them by setting up “juri- 
dical institutions which serve to guar- 
antee the loyal and faithful fulfilment 
of terms, and, in case of recognized 
need, to revise and correct them... .” 
And two years later, after the war had 
taken new and more terrible turns, he 
wrote that “‘to procure the rebirth of 
mutual trust, certain institutions must 
be established which will merit the re- 
spect of all and which will dedicate 
themselves to the most noble office of 
guaranteeing the sincere observance of 
treaties and of promoting, in accord- 
ance with the principles of law and 
equity, necessary corrections and revi- 
sions of such treaties.” 

As we prepare, then, to take sides 
in the coming struggle over the post- 
war settlement, it is comforting, and 
strengthening, to recall that the dic- 
tates of a Christian conscience coincide 
with the general objectives for which 
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our country is fighting the most cruel 
and destructive war in all history. In 
the Atlantic Charter there is a demand 
for the same kind of world organiza- 
tion which, we have seen, is a mandate 
of the natural law and the wish of the 
Papacy. The signatories of the Charter 
declare that “they believe that all of 
the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons, must come 
to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea or air arma- 
ments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten or may threaten, 
agression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of 
a wider and permanent system of gen- 
eral security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential.” 

“The establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general se- 
curity” —that is what the whole suffer- 
ing world is crying for, not with tears 
only, but with its heart’s blood. If we 
do not heed that cry this time, the 
next generation will live to see that 
abomination of desolation against 
which a tired, broken-hearted Successor 
of Peter, the Apostle, warned us twen- 
ty bitter years ago. 


Most Catholics and non-Catholics alike would agree that 
a peace that does not embody, at least roughly, the Papal position 
on fundamental social issues will bring not social peace but a 


sword.—TIME MAGAZINE, August 16, 1943. 
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HE afdent appeals which Pope 
Pius XII has made for peace 
have been listened to with marked 
sympathy in this country, and almost 
everybody knows something, however 
vague, about the five Papal ‘Peace 
Points.”” Yet many of us have prob- 
ably thought of these “conditions of 
peace” as alternative proposals among 
others almost equally suitable, or 
may even have endorsed to some ex- 
tent the criticism that they are merely 
“pious platitudes” representing an at- 
tainable ideal remote from reality. 
Loyalty to these Peace Points may 
have been inspired less by considera- 
tion of their intrinsic value than by 
veneration for the dignity of their 
author. 

A long series of weekly articles 
published in the Osservatore Romano 
in the early months of this year under 
the title “Presupposti Essenziali di un 
Ordine Internazionale” has not only 
brought out with great clarity the 
een penetration with which Pope 
Pius XII and his immediate prede- 
cessors have analyzed present evils and 
the sources of disorder in the world, 
but has also shown the extent to 
which the Papal proposals for peace 
form an organic and integral program 
Which, to be justly appreciated, must 
be comprehended in its entirety. The 
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articles show, too, how much modern 
disorders have their source in the ne- 
glect of this Papal doctrine, and the 
consequences which may follow the 
continuance of such an attitude. In 
the welter of ideas which herald the 
sweeping in of a complete “new 
order” it is important to see just what 
the Papacy condemns in the old, what 
may worthily survive, and in what 
direction for the future the Papal gaze 
is turned. 

The Osservatore articles, though 
unsigned, are believed to be from the 
pen of Professor Guido Gonello. As 
such they have, of course, merely the 
authority of their author, but their 
publication in the Vatican journal is 
an indication that they are truly repre- 
sentative of the mind of the Pope, and 
therefore claim the careful attention 
of all Catholics. The Tablet has al- 
ready pointed out that these articles 
have been subjected to hostile criti- 
cism in the Italian Fascist Press, and 
they have attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in other countries abroad. It 
is not possible to examine the whole 
eighteen or nineteen articles one by 
one, though the publication of the 
full text in English would undoubted- 
ly be most valuable; but it is possible 
to indicate some of the central ideas 
which are present, often by implica- 
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tion, in the Papal pronouncements, 
and which the Osservatore articles 
bring into full light. 


A DetaiLep COMMENTARY 


Three times, since the war began, 
Pope Pius XII has made peace and 
the conditions of peace the subject of 
his Christmas Eve allocution. Each 
year he has expanded and developed 
his thought, but basically it remains 
concentrated in the five joints of his 
1939 allocution. The 1940 message, 
dwelling on the five triumphs (over 
hatred, mistrust, utility as the basis 
of law, economic rivalry and the spirit 
of cold egoism) indicated the moral 
basis of the whole conception, while 
the message of last Christmas with its 
constant refrain, “within the frame- 
work of a new order based on moral 
principles,” clarifies and expands the 
implications of the previous statements. 

The Osservatore articles are a de- 
tailed commentary on this last Papal 
pronouncement, which may be summed 
up as follows: the defence of the in- 
tegrity and security of States; the 
rights of minorities; access to economic 
resources; limitation of armaments, to- 
gether with the establishment of inter- 
national juridical institutions; and the 
defence of religion and the Church. 
Behind these points lie certain basic 
doctrines of Catholic sociology, doc- 
trines firmly rooted in the true concep- 
tion of man and his destiny, which it 
has been Pope Pius XII’s achievement 
to apply unflinchingly to the interna- 
tional situation of the present time. 
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The Papal application fits into a 
fourfold scheme, and may convenient- 
ly be examined under four heads: the 
true conception of liberty as applied 
to international relations; the true no- 
tion of ownership as applied to eco- 
nomic resources; the true foundations 
of international law; and finally, the 
cornerstone of all Papal teaching for 
the last sixty years, and indeed from 
all time, amazingly forgotten in the 
world of today, the truth that every 
human action, in whatever sphere, 
must be governed by moral principles. 

In June, 1888, Leo XIII in the 
masterly Encyclical Libertas Praestan- 
tissimum, in opposition to the current 
notions of Liberalism and Naturalism 
springing from Rousseau and the 
French Revolution, laid down the fun} 
damentals of Catholic teaching on the 
true notion of liberty. What Leo XIII 
said, having in mind chiefly the do- 
mestic problems of the European 
States, Pius XII has applied to the in- 
ternational order. Every student of in- 
ternational affairs should, therefore, 
read Libertas Praestantissimum, t 
grasp the essence of all Catholic s 
cial teaching—that liberty cannot 
understood without the consideration 
of purpose. 

Liberty is not merely freedom. 
from obligation. It is “‘the faculty o 
choosing means fitted for the end pro; 
posed.” In consequence, choice fol 
lows, and is based on, judgment; an 
judgment is an act not of the will bu 
of the reason. The gravest menace t 
liberty lies, therefore, not in coercio 
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of will but in error of judgment either 
about the end proposed or the means 
selected. Hence it is fundamental to 
liberty to have a right understanding 
of end or purpose, and a teleological 
view of man and the universe is a 
first postulate for freedom. When 
judgment is in error liberty is abused 
and the pursuit of a false good or an 
unworthy end carries with it a defect, 
and indeed a restriction, of liberty. 
Faulty choice may well be a proof 
of the existence of freedom, just as, 
in Leo XIII’s comparison, disease is a 
proof of the body’s vitality, but is far 
from being an indication of its per- 
fection. Uncontrolled power of choice, 
unhampered by consideration of ends 
and means, is not of the essence of 
liberty; for otherwise the infinitely 
perfect God, incapable of evil, must 
be denied the attribute of freedom, 
and by that fact ceases to be infinitely 
perfect. 

The perfection of freedom lies 
not in absence of obligation, but in 
rectitude of choice both of ends and 


}means. Now it is precisely because 


man in his present state is capable of 





tion 


false choice, of abusing liberty, that 
human freedom needs the support of 


tual law. As Leo XIII put it “in the neces- 


y of 








sity of preventing the disagreement of 
(our wills with right reason lies the 
ivery root of the necessity of law.” 
Law is not a restriction, but a safe- 
ard. In relation to the actions of 
en, law and liberty are correlative 
letms 


Against this background, Pope 
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Pius XII approaches the international 
problem. It is the basis of his teach- 
ing on the independence and security 
of nations, on their economic relation- 
ships and on the foundations of inter- 
national law. The liberty of the nation 
is exactly akin to the liberty of the 
individual person; it finds its perfec- 
tion in the pursuit of its true end 
under the guidance and protection of 
law. Just as the true liberty of man 
is not the right to be a law to himself, 
but to live under a higher law, so the 
true freedom of a nation lies not in 
unlimited and unchecked self-deter- 
mination, but in the recognition of 
duties to other nations which set limits 
to national absolutism. “Every State 
must see in every other State a similar 
entity, not a slave but an equal.” The 
sovereignty of nations may, and in- 
deed must, be preserved ; but unlimited 
State sovereignty is simply immoral. 


THe Common Goop 


Once the relationship of nations 
has been envisaged, another funda- 
mental doctrine must be invoked to 
explain the basis of that relationship. 
To the cult of individualism, with its 
exaggerated falsification of liberty, 
corresponds, in the international order, 
the cult of nationalism which makes 
States subject to no other law than 
the law of national interest; and 
Catholic social teaching rejects the one 
just as vigorously as the other. The 
basis of this rejection lies in what has 
somewhat loosely been called the “or- 
ganic” conception of society, in the 
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sense that each member of society is 
an organ of the whole, and fulfils a 
function at once peculiar to itself and 
necessary to the full life of the whole. 
The good of the whole takes prece- 
dence over the good of the part, and 
the part realizes itself and its purpose 
in the perfection of the whole. 

This conception of society is in- 
timately bound up with the doctrine 
of the “common good” which in 
Catholic teaching is the final cause of 
law and the raison d’étre of political 
authority. The pursuit of this ‘“com- 
mon good” is the duty of every part 
of the whole, and the perfection of 
the whole demands some limitation of 
the sovereignty of the parts. In the in- 
ternational order, however, this limita- 
tion of sovereignty, when properly 
conceived, is the great protection of 
national liberties. There can be true 
freedom for each State only in a so- 
ciety of equally free States; and States 
are free only in the measure in which 
their integrity is assured. 

Hence the preservation of the 
integrity of each becomes the duty of 
all. The loss of freedom of any one 
State is an injury not only to that State, 
but to the whole community of States, 
just as the injury of an organ is also 
an injury to the whole body in which 
it functions. There is a duty, therefore, 
for each State to support and preserve 
the integrity of others, and this is 
quite irrespective of the size of the 
States concerned. As the Osservatore 
author puts it: “the philosophy that 
claims greater rights for the stronger 





State denies the universality of ethic | to 
values.” “a 

Hence in the domain of law all | say 
States are equal, not with an equality | pol 
based on so-called “fundamental | wh 
rights,” but on equality of duty which | ent 
they owe to the ‘common good.” But | wh 
what of the functions of the Great | onl 
Powers? Is there no distinction be- | mal 
tween great and small nations? Papal | tior 
teaching is not blind to the problem, | tha 
and places its solution in the function- }| nan 
ing of distributive justice, which gives 
to each according to capacity and | nea 
merit, and not according to material | as 
equality. Legal equality does not mean | que 
economic equality, nor does it prevent | Eur 
economic organization or the forma-| solu 
tion of “economic groups.” In fact} of | 
economic cooperation is shown by his- | itsel 
tory to be a necessity, for no nation is} the 
completely self-sufficient. But economic | side 
cooperation must never result in po-| tory 
litical domination. wou 

In the community of States, “any | prot 
section, however modest, in so far as| fenc 
it collaborates for the common good 
and is, therefore, part of the com- 
munity of nations, has the right to be 
recognized as a part of the whole with 
its own individuality within the whole, 
and to share not only the duties but 
the rights of the whole.” It is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the Italian 
official Press should criticize such a 
doctrine on the ground that it defends 
the “insidious egalitarian policy” of 
the enemies of the Axis. 

It is rather the problem of racial 
and cultural minorities which comes 
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to mind as a result of this teaching— 
“a problem” as the Osservatore author 
says, “characteristic of the political 
policy of our century.” It is a problem 
which arises, of course, from the pres- 
ent conception of International Law, 
which considers sovereign States as the 
only true international entities, and 
makes no provision for the preserva- 
tion of the rights of minorities beyond 
that freely agreed upon by the domi- 
nant power in a conventional pact. 
Such a mode of solution raises 
nearly as many problems as it solves, 
as witness the variety of “minority” 
questions which heralded the present 
European conflict. Yet, neither is the 
solution to be found in the principle 
of absolute autonomy. The principle 
itself, based on Rousseau’s doctrine of 
the General Will, is false without con- 
sideration of the circumstances of his- 
tory, and its unqualified application 
would merely open up the further 
problem of a multiplicity of small de- 
fenceless and largely devitalized States. 
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As the Osservatore points out, such an 
extreme solution has never been Papal 
teaching, which has been realist enough 
to consider both the “just” and the 
“possible.” One is reminded in this 
connection of Georges Renard’s tren- 
chant phrase: /a doctrine de Rousseau 
est une doctrine d’anarchie nationale 
et internationale. 

Minorities, like States, are but 
elements in an international society, 
and their interest is subordinate to the 
interests of that society as a whole. 
They have four natural rights: the 
right to the preservation of their cultur- 
al characteristics, their language, their 
economic possibilities, and their na- 
tural development. Provided these 
rights are safeguarded, Papal teaching 
does not concede to minorities auto- 
nomy. Rather it suggests that the most 
suitable solution to this problem lies 
in the internal ordering of the States 
themselves, in respect for rights on 
the one hand, and loyal fulfilment of 
civic duties on the other. 


San Lorenzo 


The Basilica of San Lorenzo, where the allied effort to spare 
churches was least successful, has traditionally been the scene of 
touching devotion to the Holy Souls in Purgatory. Throngs of 
visitors go there on All Saints and All Souls day and decorate all 
the tombs. No grave is left without flowers and none of the 
departed goes without prayers. The task will be much larger than 
usual this year—The CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, Ia. 








A Christian Peace Program 


REV. JOHN ZaRRILLI, D.D., Pu.D. 


A paper read at the Duluth Priests’ Deanery Conference, Duluth, 
Minnesota, May 28, 1943 


I AM certain the entire world agrees 
that something ought to be done, 
and ought to be done immediately to 
eliminate or reduce the causes leading 
to war. With modern means of com- 
munications and transportation at our 
disposal, with all the new engines of de- 
struction—tanks, ships, airplanes and 
others—which are being improved and 
perfected continually, and which in a 
few hours can demolish entire cities, 
killing not only combatants but also in- 
nocent peoples, women and children, 
laying waste churches, hospitals, schools, 
libraries and great monuments of art, 
it is evident that if a way is not found 
and adopted immediately to prevent 
war among nations, or reduce the 
causes leading to it, humankind and 
its so-called civilization will be com- 
pletely obliterated in our time, or cer- 
tainly in the time of the youngest ones 
among us. 

What can be done? Can anything 
be done to prevent wars, or at least 
to render them less frequent? Has the 
Church a program for the prevention 
of war? 

All diligent and unbiased stu- 
dents of history know that the Church 
has at all times worked for peace, 
whenever allowed to do so. The 


Church brought peace, along with 
Christian virtues, and mild customs, 
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to the ferocious tribes that descended 
from the north of Europe at the fall 
of the Roman empire; She twice saved 
Rome itself from destruction through 
the mediation of Pope Leo the Great; 
She acted as peacemaker, on thousands 
of occasions, among the fighting kings 
and dukes of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

In more recent years, Leo XIII 
acted as mediator in 1885 between 
Germany and Spain, and a few years 
later between Great Britain and Portu- 
gal; in 1891 between Belgium and 
Portugal; in 1895 between Haiti and 
San Domingo. Pope Benedict XV acted 
as mediator from 1914 to 1922 for 
the exchange of prisoners among the 
nations engaged in the first World 
War. Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Diu- 
turnum Illud of 1881, offered the 
offices of the Holy See for the media- 
tion of international disputes. In 1899, 
he encouraged the efforts of an inter- 
national peace congress meeting in 
Paris. 

Pius X on March 27, 1905, in an 
allocution before the College of Caidi- 
nals, condemned the policy that 
“Might Makes Right.” in 1906 he 
sent to the Universal Peace Congzess 
meeting in Milan a special message, 
in which he recapitulated the Papal 
efforts in recent years in behalf of 
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peaceful arbitration of international 
disputes. 

Benedict XV, who succeeded him, 
made the first appeal to the Powers 
for an armistice in the second month 
of the first world war, and in his first 
Encyclical, November, 1914, proposed 
again an armistice and an international 
discussion of war aims. In 1917 he 
addressed the famous note to “The 
Heads of Belligerent Peoples” in 
which he made definite proposals for 
a just settlement of the conflict in 
seven points, later incorporated, with- 
out credit, in the fourteen points of 
Woodrow Wilson. President Wilson, 
incidentally, did not himself answer 
the Pope’s note, as prescribed by dip- 
lomatic courtesy, but had his Secretary 
of State answer, and it is said that, 
when the Pope’s proposals came, he 
exclaimed: “Oh! Why is he butting 


in!” 








Pore BeNepict’s SEVEN PoINTS 


The seven points of Pope Bene- 
dict were: 1. right must replace force; 
\2. armaments must be drastically re- 
duced; 3. a moral political force for 

the arbitration of international dis- 
_ putes must be created to replace the 
aterial force of arms, and it must 
_ fhave a right to apply sanctions against 

any state that should refuse to submit 
to arbitration or to abide by the de- 
_ cision of international tribunal; 4. 
_ freedom of the seas must be guaran- 
; feed to all peoples; 5. complete and 
f eciprocal condonation of war damages, 
xcept in some special cases that re- 
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quired otherwise; 6. evacuation and 
restoration to owners of all territories 
occupied, including Belgium, France 
and the German colonies; 7. all other 
territorial claims to be examined in a 
conciliatory spirit, taking into account 
the aspirations of the peoples con- 
cerned, etc. 

But the belligerent nations, ex- 
cept England, paid a deaf ear to the 
Pope’s proposals. 

In the year of the foundation of 
the League of Nations, on May 23, 
1920, Pope Benedict published his 
Encyclical Pacem Dei, reverting to his 
favorite idea of the creation of a great 
Commonwealth of peoples, and he 
added: ‘The Church will certainly not 
refuse aid to states which are united 
under Christian law.” 

Pope Pius XI, who succeeded him 
in 1922, continued the efforts of his 
predecessor for peace with his first 
Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, where he 
summed up his peace program in the 
words: Pax Christi in Regno Christi. 
Along the same line of thought, and 
with the same purpose, he instituted 
the Feast of Christ the King in 1925, 
and in his Encyclical Divini Redemp- 
toris of March, 1937 urged Christian 
nations, instead of quarreling among 
themselves, to start a united counter- 
offensive against atheistic Communism 
which was threatening the ruin of 
Christian civilization. 

Finally, the present Pope Pius 
XII, who had worked constantly in 
various ways for peace, first for al- 
most twelve years of diplomatic serv- 
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ice in Germany and then as the closest 
collaborator of Pius XI as his Secretary 
of State, after his election to the Pon- 
tificate made many frantic efforts to 
prevent war, as will be known some 
day when the documents of the Holy 
See relating to the present war are 
published. Then he made a final radio 
appeal on August 24, 1939 one week 
before the break of hostilities. 

He continued his efforts for peace 
with his first Encyclical Summi Pon- 
tificatus, issued in October 1939, in 
which he dealt in a particular manner 
with certain doctrines and practices of 
the Totalitarian States, and in its more 
general part with the root of the evil 
of modern society, which he found “in 
the denial of a universal norm of 
morality for individual and social life 
as well as for international relations.” 
He also rejected the doctrine of State 
omnipotence and the claims of politi- 
cal and cultural absolutism. Then look- 
ing to the future he outlined the requi- 
sites for “a new order based on moral 
principles.” 


REMEDIES FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


What are those “requisites” ? 
What can or should be done in con- 
formity with the mind of the Church 
in a practical, concrete manner to 
eliminate or reduce the causes of war? 

We are all convinced of the truth 
of St. Augustine’s saying, that the 
world is not wicked, but the people 
who make up the world are wicked. 
Thus it appears that to improve the 
world and the nations we must im- 
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prove or reform the people, as by im- 
proving the parts, undoubtedly we 
improve the whole, which is formed 
by the parts. It seems, therefore, that 
to secure and maintain the peace among 
nations we should, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to a great extent the same means 
or principles we apply to maintain 
peace among individuals in a com- 
munity or a nation. Those principles 
can be summed up, it seems to me, in 
ten points: 

1. The Church and the State, 
each in its own sphere, attend to the 
education of the citizens, try to (or 
should) infuse good, sane principles 
of religion and morality in the minds 
and hearts of the people, particularly 
the youth. 

2. We have legislative bodies 
which regulate by law the relations, 
rights and duties of citizens. 

3. We have courts, and try to 
select impartial, fair judges to interpret 
those laws and give decisions in quar- 
rels and controversies. 

4. We have a police force, jails 
and other means to correct and punish 
citizens who refuse to abide by the law, 
who harm other citizens or disturb the 
peace of the community. 

5. We forbid citizens, without 
a just reason and special permission 
from the proper authorities, to carry 
concealed weapons, knowing full well 
that weapons are an inducement and a 
temptation to fight on little provoca- 
tion. 

6. We even try, at least the 
Catholic Church has in America in re- 
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cent years, to prevent unconscientious 
and mercenary people from perverting 
the minds and the morals of the peo- 
ple with pictures and indecent litera- 
ture; hence the Legion of Decency and 
the fight for decent literature. 

7. The State, with laws and 
other means, usually tries to provide 
that all citizens have work or ways to 
earn a living wage to support decently 
themselves and their families. 

8. The State sees to it, in more 
or less degree in various countries, that 
the freedom of its citizens is not im- 
peded in the exercise of their domestic, 
civil, social and religious relations, 
rights and duties. 

9. Both the Church and the State 
provide schools and countless other 
means for its citizens to better their 
conditions, to get an education, to learn 
trades or professions, in a word to 
achieve progress, mental development 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

10. The State even provides aid 
in various ways to people who are un- 
able to work and to the unfortunates, 
like orphans, insane, blind, old people, 
etc. 

These same principles which are 
applied to keep peace and to secure 
happiness among citizens of the same 
country, should be applied, as far as 
practicable, to maintain peace among 
nations. Thus the Church should pro- 
claim strongly, and more loudly than 
at any other time in its history, the 
principle of the unity of the human 
family, namely, that peoples of all na- 
tions and all races are children of 
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God, with the same origin and same 
destiny, redeemed by the same blood 
of Christ, Who died to save all man- 
kind, regardless of race or nationality. 
The Church must proclaim that peace 
cannot be had among nations, as it 
cannot among individuals, without jus- 
tice and charity; that only the prin- 
ciples of Christ’s Gospel and His Ser- 
mon on the Mount will bring and 
maintain peace; that diplomatic expedi- 
encies and tricks, balance of power, 
even peace or trade treaties without 
the aid of religion and the respect of 
the principles of natural law, will not 
do. They have been tried and have 
failed. 

And these Christian principles 
should be preached from the housetops, 
in season and out of season, continually 
and without fear, with all the means 
at our command, not by the Holy 
Father alone, but by bishops, priests 
and Catholic lay people. They must be 
preached in order that they may sink 
deeply into the souls of men and na- 
tions and there become vitalized. 

We must have an international 
legislative body to write a definite 
code of international laws. So far, in- 
ternational law, so-called, has been 
rather indefinite, abstract, based on 
traditions and changing usages. It is 
needless to mention that the principles 
of international law should be based 
on the Divine and natural law of jus- 
tice, charity, right and wrong; on the 
absolute, as Monsignor Sheen expressed 
it, not on the relative or the expedient ; 
though, naturally, there can be at times 
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modification in the application of its 
details, according to circumstances. 

We will need an international 
court to interpret and explain the in- 
ternational law, much as the Supreme 
Court of the United States interprets 
our Constitution. It is evident that this 
international court must be made up 
of judges who can command complete 
confidence of all nations—fair, im- 
partial, not in any way biased—and 
no nation in this court should be in 
a position to exert undue influence in 
its own favor to the disadvantage of 
others, on account of the number of 
dominions, etc., as happened in the 
League of Nations. 

We must have, of necessity, an 
international police force to impose 
the decisions of the international court, 
since, evidently, no law can be en- 
forced without sanctions. As for the 
details of the organization and the 
functions of this police force, they will, 
naturally, have to be decided upon by 
the statesmen and military experts of 
the nations. 

At this point it should be men- 
tioned that there are still some peo- 
ple, the so-called isolationists, who be- 
lieve that this country should remain 
entirely aloof from any political inter- 
national organization in order to avoid 
entanglements. On the other hand, 
others go to the extreme of advocating 
a world government, to preserve peace. 
If I may do so, I will express my 
modest opinion for what it is worth, 
on this capital point. 

We should have, as already said, 
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a small international legislative body, 
a world court and an international 
police. As for the ruling body, I would 
advocate, in place of an all-world 
government, continental governments, 
with the United or Federated States 
of Europe, including European Russia; 
with the Federated States of North 
America including Alaska, Canada, 
United States, Mexico and probably 
also Central America; the Federated 
States of South or Latin America from 
Colombia to Cape Horn; with two or 
three Federations in Asia, etc. 


FEDERATION CF STATES 


Speaking particularly of Europe, 
which has always been the seed-bed of 
wars, the Union or Federation of States 
should be on very liberal and broad 
lines, allowing plenty of freedom to 
each nation, even more than our States 
enjoy here. In this way each state 
could still regulate its affairs according 
to its peculiar needs, traditions and 
customs. As in our country, there 
would be no tariffs, passports or hin- 
drances of any sort between the vari- 
ous states, so that raw materials needed 
anywhere, labor, commerce, etc., could 
move freely from one state into an- 
other. But, there would be only one 
Federal army, like we have in America, 
one monetary system; and internation- 
al relations between Europe and other 
nations or continents would be regu- 
lated by the Federal Government. 

Such a government is not a dream, 
but has been already tried and has 
worked very satisfactorily, even magni- 
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ficently, in Switzerland where four 
nationalities—German, French, Ital- 
ian and Romansch—life apart in their 
cantons. I was talking a few months 
ago with a lady born and raised in 
Switzerland and I asked her about the 
political conditions and government in 
that country. She described them as 
perfect and the people as completely 
satisfied and even jealous of their form 
of government, which they would not 
change for any other. Thus the Feder- 
ated States of Europe would be nothing 
else than the extension of Switzer- 
land’s form of government, with per- 
haps some little modifications, to all 
Europe. 

I believe the difficulties of lan- 
guage and customs opposed to such 
Federations are greatly exaggerated. 
People of all nationalities get along 
well here in the United States. When 
living in Rome, I met people from 
various countries resident there or 
tourists, and found them all human 
beings and agreeable. I ‘believe that, 
if such a Federation were established 
in Europe, in fifty or one hundred 
| years people would be amalgamated 
as we are here. But (may I repeat it) 
it must be a real Federation, such as 
exists in this country or in Switzer- 
land, with all the states, big and 
small, exercising equal rights, never 
with one nation or race ruling over, 
and exploiting, the others. I venture 
to say that if such an arrangement were 
announced now, we could achieve 
peace very soon, as all the suffering 
nations of Europe would applaud it. 
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In support of this idea of the 
Federated States of Europe, I would 
add that the means of communica- 
tions of our day—trains, airplanes, 
telephones, radios, etc.—have abol- 
ished distances and brought nations 
closely together. There is no reason for 
keeping them apart, as in the past, nor 
for the conflicts resulting from such 
separation. As an illustration of this 
point remember that Italy, which be- 
fore 1860 was made up of sixteen 
separate states, was once the scene of 
incessant war. Now, since the unifica- 
tion of the peninsula, there have been 
no more wars. I believe there would 
have been wars among our own States 
if we did not have the United States 
of America; and the Civil War, 
bloody as it was, was a price worth 
paying to keep the country united. 

Finally, I will add that, in any 
arrangement of this kind for Europe 
or the world, the Pope, as the Father 
of Christendom and the most impar- 
tial person on earth, should be repre- 
sented and allowed to have an im- 
portant voice; and the sooner the na- 
tions realize that, the better for them. 

I will make only brief references 
to the other points. 

5. Gradual reduction of arma- 
ments appears to all a necessary and 
reasonable thing; besides if the Fed- 
erated States of Europe were formed, 
there would be no cause for an arma- 
ment race any longer. 

6. The histories of all nations 
particularly for school use, should be 
rewritten. We glorify too much in 
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them the so-called great Generals of 
the past—Alexander, Caesar, Napo- 
leon and others, who have flooded the 
earth with blood, perhaps less from 
patriotic motives than from personal 
ambition or craving for power. As we 
do not want crime or immorality glor- 
ified in books and pictures because 
they corrupt the youth, so also we 
should not attach too much glory in 
our histories to the deeds of the war- 
riors, as this will naturally foment 
militarism, will keep continually fresh 
in the minds of the people such dan- 
gerous ideas as Greater Greece, 
Greater Serbia, Greater Germany, 
Greater Poland and similar ambitious 
desires and memories that dispose and 
lead nations eventually to war. 

On points 7, 8, 9 and 10 there 
can be no disagreement. Point 7 sug- 
gests that, as citizens must have work 
at a living wage, so also in turn all 
nations of the earth should be allowed 
enough land for their people and raw 
material for their needs. But, evi- 
dently, continental Federation of 
States would provide, to a great ex- 
text, for this. 

Point 8 insists that there should 
be reasonable political, social and re- 
ligious freedom for people of all races 
and nationalities, that the dignity of 
man, created to the image of God with 
certain inalienable rights which no 
state can take away, should be recog- 
nized, and protection afforded by all 
nations to the individual and the fam- 
ily according to the law of nature and 
nature’s God. 
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Points 9 and 10, finally, suggest 
that the Federal Continental Govern- 
ment would see to it that all states of 
the Union provide sane and proper 
educational opportunities for their citi- 
zens, as well as help for the unfortun- 
ate and the needy, as this care and so- 
licitude on the part of the States, be- 
sides conforming to the principles of 
Christ’s Gospel, will keep citizens of 
all nations happy and contented and 
thus contribute to the peace of the 
world. We must never forget that, as 
lack of work, exploitation, suffering 
cause strikes and revolt among citi- 
zens of a country, so likewise a low 
standard of living, injustices, starva- 
tion cause indignation, rebellion and 
wats among nations. 


LASTING PEACE 


This is, I think, a program ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church. 
If faithfully tried by the nations, it 
would undoubtedly bring lasting peace 
to the earth. Will they follow it? We 
can only hope and pray that they will. 

It has been made more than evi- 
dent by the sad experience of centur- 
ies and of our own times that we need 
the succour of Divine Providence to 
enjoy the blessing of peace; that ‘“un- 
less the Lord build the house, they 


labor in vain that build it, unless the | 


Lord keep the city, he watcheth in 
vain that keepeth it.” 

The whole world, therefore, but 
especially Christians, should accept 
and follow with sincere heart, the 
teaching and admonitions of the Holy 
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Father and work for peace, if a com- 
plete catastrophe and the entire de- 
struction of humanity is to be averted. 
But no doubt we agree that, before 
trying to reform, or preach to, others, 
each one of us should endeavor to 
practice in his own life the counsel 
of the Prince of Peace”: “Learn of 
me, because I am meek and humble 
of heart, and you shall find rest to 
your souls,” a counsel so graphically 
and so beautifully expressed by that 
great follower and living image of the 
Master, Francis of Assisi, in his mar- 
velous prayer for peace: 


Enemy Within 
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“Lord make me an instrument of 
your peace. Where there is hatred let 
me sow love: where there is injury, 
pardon: where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope: where 
there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sickness, joy.” 

“O Divine Master, grant that I 
may not so much seek to be consoled 
as to console: to be understood as to 
understand: to be loved as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive: it is in 
pardoning that we are pardoned: and 
it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life.” 


Christianity and human liberties founded on 





faith in God are positive things, and demand positive action on 
our part. Herein we failed in the last war, and herein lies our 
danger now. There is an enemy within the gates, an enemy within 
ourselves that is far more dangerous to our way of life than the 
enemy without, and that enemy is our own weak human nature 
that defends God with one arm and strikes Him with the other. 
We are materialistic enough to believe that a military victory over 
another will achieve a spiritual triumph over ourselves. “If any 
man will be My disciple,” says Christ, “let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow Me.” Does that sound like, let him 
only crush his enemies? The crushing of the enemy is only the 
first step, it is the removal of an obstacle, it is only the means 
to an end which will enable us to live our Christian lives un- 
hindered.—Lieut-Col. Augustine Gearhard, Chaplain, U.S. Army. 
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A Dangerous Theory 


D* ERNEsT A. HOoTEN, anthro- 
pologist at Harvard University, 
would have the government undertake 
a program of supervised human breed- 
ing, sterilization of the unfit and con- 
trol over education of future parents. 
He sets forth his plan in the Woman's 
Home Companion. 

His proposal that the State give 
material aid to poor but capable par- 
ents merits consideration. 

In general, however, his program 
smacks of pagan totalitarianism. He 
would have a government bureau de- 
cide who would be permitted to marry. 
It could bar from matrimony not only 
persons suffering from social diseases 
but others who, in the opinion of offi- 
cials, would “produce inferior offspring 
through heredity and environment.” 
Their decision probably would depend 
on the opinion of so-called experts. 
But who would guard them against 
error? 

Dr. Hooten also favors steriliza- 
tion of the feebleminded, the insane 
and habitually anti-social. He forgets 
that the U. S. Supreme Court has de- 
clared a certain state sterilization law 
unconstitutional. He also overlooks 


the possibility of abuses in the applica- 
tion of the term, anti-social. How 
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sterilization may be used for political 
purposes has been demonstrated to the 
world by the Nazis. 

In fact, their theory of “blood 
and race” has given the world a hor- 
rible example of what a government 
bureau on marriage could become in 
the hands of unscrupulous and ruth- 
less officials—The MICHIGAN CATHO- 
Lic, Detroit, Mich., July 29, 1943. 
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Principles, Not Plans 


HE late Bishop Farrelly, of Cleve- 

land, had just been consecrated. 
He was asked what his plans for the 
future were. “Plans?” questioned the 
Bishop. “I have no plans. I have only 
principles.” 

There is food for thought in that. lecon: 
Whether we seek to remedy the dis- \mora 
order of nations or of individuals, we {hori 
stand more in need of principles than 
of plans. Statistics do not always prove 
what their masters claim they prove. 
But without asking too much of sta- 
tistics, it still can be shown that delin- Helin 
quency among young people is on the parer 
increase. that 1 

Outside of the Catholic Church trajnj 
very little is said of the need of prin- home 
ciples to cure the disease. Plans are 
proposed: a day school for delinquent ftate; 
gitls; pasting scrapbooks; collecting |5 p¢ 
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scrap; a place to dance with soft lights 
and tables around the floor. Some look 
for the remedy at the end of a night 
stick or behind prison bars. An effort 
has also been made to find geographi- 
cal explanations for these problems. 
In short, every solution is applied but 
the moral solution. 

Judges, court officers, police, are 
agreed that only a very small percent- 
age of those brought before the courts 
are practising their religion. Almost 


1100 per cent do not know even simple 
|prayers. Not only is religion lacking 


‘lin the child, but there is a criminal 
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indifference towards religion and mo- 
tality on the part of parents. Delin- 
quency and broken homes go hand 
in hand. 

It has been found that in the 
homes where the child is taught the 
basic principles of religion and mo- 
tality, other factors listed as causes for 
juvenile delinquency do not exist. 
These other casual factors are: poor 


- economic conditions, immoral or un- 


moral parents, lack of parental au- 
es idleness, lack of playground 
acilities, mental deficiency, and ab- 
nce of character-training in the 
chools. 

By and large, the best solution to 
elinquency is the training of the 





1€ parent and the child in the principles 
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that make for a sound family. Religious 
training must be emphasized in the 
ome and in the school. © 

To accomplish this, the mere 


nt ftatement of abstract, ethical principles 
18 Is not enough. The child must have 
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the inspiration and good example of 
parents and teachers. It is acknowl- 
edged that our parochial schools have 
had a good effect upon the child be- 
cause the child is constantly confronted 
with the good example of the teaching 
religious. 

Intelligent planning supposes 
sound principles. Delinquency will not 
be cured as long as religion and mo- 
rality are ignored—The CATHOLIC 
Mirror, Springfield, Mass., May, 
1943. 


Moribund Catholic Societies 


gre and program chairmen 
of Catholic societies should be 
busy these days preparing for the com- 
ing season’s activities. Upon them rests 
a serious responsibility. Attendance at 
a society's meeting depends in large 
part upon the program. The organiza- 
tion that sees its members stay away 
in droves is one whose officers have 
failed in providing stimulating and at- 
tractive entertainment. 

From observation of topics which 
speakers have chosen to inflict upon 
audiences at meetings of some Catholic 
societies over the last decade, this con- 
clusion is inescapable: it’s a wonder 
even the officers show up for some 
meetings. A society worthy of the name 
Catholic needs more than an opening 
prayer and a meeting place in a church 
hall. It needs Catholic speakers who 
will choose Catholic topics. 

A society will not be genuinely 
Catholic when the speakers parading 
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before it have nothing but their secu- 
lar knowledge to flaunt. “How Drapes 
Brighten Up a Home” undoubtedly 
interests many women but Catholic 
women at a Catholic society’s meeting 
deserve something more Catholic than 
that. Colored movies on deep sea fish- 
ing don’t merit top billing at a Catho- 
lic meeting of Catholic men. 

If officers and program chairmen 
of Catholic societies were thinking with 
the Church, their societies would bene- 
fit by the offerings arranged for meet- 
ings. For example, the various state- 
ments which the Pope has made on 
peace within the last three years pro- 
vide worthwhile topics. Why has the 
subject been practically ignored by the 
speakers appearing before our Catholic 
societies? Possibly when members de- 
mand better programs they will get 
them.—CATHOLIC HERALD CITIZEN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 31, 1943. 


Parents and Movies 


UR new film feature has now run 

for ten weeks. In that time our 
panel of critics has reviewed sixty-six 
feature films. Making an honest effort 
to give an impartial opinion, they have 
listed fifty films as fit for the family; 
eleven for adults only; three as partly 
objectionable, and two as wholly un- 
fit for Catholic patronage. Now it’s 
your turn to get on with the job. Let 
us explain. 

It is no part of the official Film 
Censor’s duty to act in loco parentis, 
to make every picture suitable for chil- 
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dren or impressionable adolescents. He 
can cut out the grosser improprieties, 
the more offensive dialogue, the scenes 
of semi-nudity which producers insert 
to add spice to their entertainment. In 
a word the Censor acts as a moral 
filter, removing anything that would 
offend the sensibility of an ordinary 
decent person. 

Nor is it the function of the critic 
to outlaw or condemn. He can indicate 
within broad limits the scope of the 
film, its value as entertainment. He 
can distinguish between pictures 
which, however fit for adults, are by 
no means suitable for children. 

There remains a moral obligation 
on parents to supervise the recreations 
of their children—books, companion- 
ships, films. It is the expressed wish 
of the Pope to enlist “the earnest co- 
operation of all fathers and mothers 
of families who are conscious of their 
gtave responsibilities’  (Vigilanti 
Cura). To give a child a few pence 
and send it off ‘‘to the pictures” with- 
out knowing what style of picture is 
to be shown indicates a criminal neg- 
lect of primary duty. To see a queue 
of kiddies lined up for a wholly un- 
suitable picture makes one wonder 
whether our parents have any idea of 
their serious obligations in this matter. 

Our critics are doing their job 
in telling you about the current films. 
Now it’s your job to complete the task 
by noting their opinions and making 
them a headline for action. Save 
the children from Hollywood.—The 
STANDARD, Dublin, April 9, 1943. 
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Rights of Childhood 


A VIEW very commonly held nowa- 
days on the subject of religious 
education was expressed recently in a 
press letter which has come under our 
notice, whose writer held that ‘“‘no one 
has any right to force on children in 
their formative years opinions of re- 
ligion.”” We ought to leave the ques- 
tion, we are told, until they reach years 
of adolescence and can “choose for 
themselves.” Why should we not be 
more comprehensive about this busi- 
ness of allowing the tender sapling to 
harden on its own account instead of 
“training it in the way it should go?” 
Why confine this fine freedom to re- 
ligion? Why, for example, should we 
not allow Junior to think for himself 
in, say, table manners? Let him bang 
on the table and yell “more pie!” 
Why should he accept your “man- 
made” code of conduct in this matter, 
or in regard to his everyday habits 
generally? And, if he is not to be 
taught his duty to God as conceived 
by you, why should he be given your 


Reli gious Experience 
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prejudices about his duty to his fel- 
lowmen, or to Australia? 

The difference between these 
things and religion is that religion is 
by far the more important—how im- 
portant is demonstrated by the “lack 
of moral sense” constantly pointed out 
by judges, magistrates and police of- 
ficials in the case of delinquent youth. 
Yet, in face of all this, the opinion 
which we have quoted is constantly 
cropping up, both in writing and con- 
versation—usually uttered with the air 
of profound wisdom and broadmind- 
edness which is the hall-mark of the 
modern fool. He does not realize the 
fact that he himself is living on the 
moral capital which is inherited from 
2,000 years of Christendom, and that 
that capital is dwindling in every gen- 
eration. We have here another ex- 
ample of the tendency, in a society 
literate, but educated in fragmentary 
fashion, to substitute canting catch- 
phrases for common sense based on 
observation—ApvocaTE, Melbourne, 
April 22, 1943. 


In its very sincerity, the Reformation substituted religious ex- 
perience for religious tradition, and that, if the goal had been 
really religious, would have been suicide; for in religious experi- 
ence, taken as its own criterion, there is nothing to distinguish 
religion from moral sentiment or from sheer madness.—George 


Santayana. 









Radio Adds to the Story of Religion 


Dr. Max JORDAN 


An article by the Director of Religious Broadcasts, National Broadcasting 
Company. Reprinted from Ravio AGE* 


© GUGLIELMO MARCONI the 

Father of Radio, religion meant 
a great deal. It is well known—and 
Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., has told us quite 
a bit about it in his Marconi biogra- 
phy, which remains the best and most 
complete ever written—that the Sena- 
tor took a strong personal interest in 
the affairs of his church. He was as 
deeply religious a man as other great 
scientists, such as Pasteur, Volta, Am- 
pére and Galvani. As a matter of fact, 
it was due to his initiative that the 
Vatican built its own radio station 
under Marconi’s personal supervision. 

It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that it was while visiting the 
celebrated sanctuary of Oropa, not far 
from Milan, in 1894, that the great 
inventor had the first intuition of the 
possibility of communication between 
distant points without means of con- 
ducting wires. 

Marconi was then just twenty 
years old and had been engaged in 
physical experiments under the guid- 
ance of Professor Vincenzo La Rosa 
of Biella, near Oropa. One late after- 
noon, while walking through the fields 
around the sanctuary, he suddenly felt 
that he was the man destined to dis- 
cover the means of transmitting mes- 


sages through space. He said nothing 
about it at the moment, but in the eve- 
ning, in walking from the sanctuary 
towards the city, he said to a friend 
who was with him, the poet Giuseppe 
de Abate: “Up there when I was at 
the Chapel del Paradiso, a sudden 
wonderful idea struck me while I 
looked across the distant plain. You 
will see what I mean later on.” 

Now, at the Porta Regia of the 
sanctuary, a tablet has been inaugu- 
rated bearing this inscription: 

From the cloisters of the mountain of 
Oropa, Guglielmo Marconi drew the in- 
spiration of his great discovery—May wire- 
less telegraphy under the auspices of Mary 
pacify men in Christ. 

Today, we know that Marconi’s 
discovery has indeed greatly contrib- 
uted toward a better understanding 
and good will among men. The his- 
tory of the “Pulpit of the Air’ has 
not yet been written, but when it is, 
it will add a striking chapter to the 
story of all religion. 

Since its foundation, NBC has 
been guided by a simple policy in mat- 
ters of religion. Realizing that the sale 
of time for religious programs might 
result in according a disproportionate 
representation to those individuals or 
groups who happened to command the 


* Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, New York, N. Y., April, 1943. 
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largest purse, the company has never 
“commercialized” religion. Also, being 
aware of the fact that no broadcaster 
can attempt to serve individually all 
of the many religious groups, or wisely 
single out by its own choice any in- 
dividuals to represent the various 
faiths, NBC has always depended upon 
responsible organizations representing 
the three dominant religious groups in 
America, namely the Protestant, the 
Catholic and the Jewish, to suggest 
speakers and prepare programs. And 
finally, the company has striven to 
build it religious programs so that 
they would interpret religion at its 
highest, avoiding controversy and con- 
veying the message of faith to all the 
listeners in such elevating terms that 
all would realize their responsibility to 
the organized church and to society. 


INSTRUMENT OF RELIGION 


Adhering to these principles, 
NBC has been able to contribute its 
share toward making religion an ever- 
growing force in American life. The 
experience in all these years has proved 
that radio is one of the most highly 
effective instruments of religious teach- 
ing. Millions of people listen every 
Sunday, and in addition there are 
countless successful weekday programs 
based on religious gatherings, festivals 
and music. The result of all these en- 
deavors was well summed up some 
time ago by Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick when he said that radio has fur- 
nished religion an opportunity such as 
has never existed before. 
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That these religious broadcasts 
presented by NBC in cooperation with 
the nation’s outstanding Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish organizations leave 
lasting impressions among listeners of 
all faiths is shown by the many letters 
received. They testify that the audience 
is drawing spiritual inspiration and 
confidence from the sermons and pray- 
ers as well as the church music offered 
on the air, and gaining strength from 
these programs to meet the heavy sacri- 
fices of a war against the forces of 
oppression and intolerance. 

Outstanding among the regular 
religious programs broadcast by NBC 
are “The Catholic Hour,” produced in 
cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men; ‘The National 
Radio Pulpit” with Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor of Christ Church in 
New York as officiating clergyman, 
presented in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and “Religion in the 
News” by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Good Will. During the Summer sea- 
son, this latter program is replaced by 
the popular series “The Art of Liv- 
ing,” with Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
as the speaker. Likewise, Dr. Frederick 
K. Stamm conducts a special summer 
series entitled “Highlights of the 
Bible” under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit. 

NBC’s all-faith Sunday hymn 
feature, ‘““We Believe,” is dedicated 
to all listeners who, now more than 
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ever, whatever their creed, turn to 
God in these times of trial and tribu- 
lation. This program, which is broad- 
cast Sundays at 1:30 p.m. EWT, is 
truly a contribution to the spiritual 
morale of the American people. In de- 
signing the series, NBC consulted re- 
ligious leaders of all faiths, including 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the United 
Jewish Laymen’s Committee and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

The listeners response to “We 
Believe” has been most enthusiastic. 
Letters have come from all parts of 
the country expressing warm apprecia- 
tion and telling of the spiritual bene- 
fits drawn from this program. 

The oldest radio pulpit of all 
times is the aforementioned ‘‘National 
Radio Pulpit,” which is heard every 
Sunday at 10:00 a.m. EWT. On May 
23, 1943, it observed its twentieth 
anniversary on the air. The ‘National 
Radio Pulpit” began with the late Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, celebrated Brook- 
lyn pastor, over station WEAF, and 
when the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company was formed, 
WEAF was the key station for the 
production of this program. During 
its entire history, the ‘‘National Radio 
Pulpit” has had the unanimous back- 
ing and cooperation of city, county 
and state councils of the churches in 
the United States and the major de- 
nominations of the Protestant faith 
through the Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ in America. The 
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“National Radio Pulpit’ has always 
upheld tolerance in the many Sundays 
it has been of the air, in the interest 
of the entire nation. 

A short time ago the “National 
Radio Pulpit” inaugurated a policy of 
urging its listeners to attend their re- 
spective churches. An agreement was 
reached with the Federal Council of 
Churches whereby the program on 
Sunday mornings would be introduced 
with appropriate chimes followed by 
a brief announcement calling upon its 
listeners to go to church. 

When the late Dr. Cadman ap- 
peared on the ‘National Radio Pulpit” 
he declared that he was speaking “in 
the common interest for the people of 
every race and creed from the forests 
of Maine to the orange groves of 
California, and from the reaches of 
the Northwest Territory to the Ever- 
glades.” Records show that the people 
of this land welcomed the program 
and to this day make it their business 





to listen in every Sunday. To the shut- 
ins and the sick it has been a special 
comfort. During 1942, a total of 384,- 
000 copies of radio sermons was dis- 
tributed in response to audience-mail 
requests received by the Federal Coun- 
cil, these coming from forty-eight 
States, Canada, England, Australia, 
South Africa, India, the Canal Zone 
and various Latin American countries. 
In the same year, the Federal Council's 
Department of National Religious 
Radio received an average of 7,392 
letters weekly. 

Equally popular is ‘The Catholic 
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Hour,” which went on the air for the 
first time on March 2, 1930, and is 
heard every Sunday at 6:00 p.m., 
EWT. Starting with a hookup of 
twenty-two stations, the program is 
now heard over stations situated in 
forty States, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, including one short wave 
station broadcasting to the entire 
world. These outlets vary in number 
from seventy-seven to 107 and are all 
affliated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The National Council 
of Catholic Men, under whose guid- 
ance the series is presented, arranges 
the schedule of speakers and music, 
and handles the tremendous volume 
of audience mail—about 16,000 letters 
a month, averaged throughout the year. 


MAKES THE FairH KNOWN 


When the late Cardinal Hayes 
appeared on the inaugural program of 
“The Catholic Hour’ he said: “The 
purpose of the National Catholic Hour 
is not to triumph or to boast; not to 


| attack or to blame but to serve. . 








-| With good will, with kindness and 
-\ with Christ-like sympathy for all, this 


work is inaugurated . . . this work of 
dedication voices, therefore, the hope 
that this Hour may serve to make 
known, to explain with the charity of 
Christ, our Faith, which we love even 
as we love Christ Himself . . .” 
Subjects discussed on ‘The Catho- 
lic Hour” are usually doctrinal, moral, 
or historical and the priest-speakers 
are chosen from many sections of the 
United States. The music is provided 
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by the Paulist Choir in New York. As 
a speaker on the Catholic Hour,” the 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
has won for himself a unique place in 
religious radio. During his last three 
series alone, this speaker received 642,- 
227 pieces of audience mail. 

NBC’s interest in the activities of 
the Jewish religion has been no less 
active. Having been instrumental in 
the establishment of the weekly series 
of the “Message of Israel,” which is 
now carried by the Blue Network, at 
that time a part of NBC, the Com- 
pany is not only devoting a good deal 
of time to traditional Hebrew chant 
in its weekly “We Believe” program, 
but also is trying to “cover” all the 
major events in the life of the Hebrew 
congregations of America such as 
Rosh Hashonah, Yom Kippur and 
Shabuoth. A special broadcast was re- 
cently devoted to the ‘United Jewish 
Appeal” for Refugees, Overseas Needs 
and Palestine, and again this year a 
Passover program is scheduled under 
the auspices of the Synagogue Council 
of America, which last year sponsored 
the “Festival of Freedom” program 
with Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Judge Ir- 
vin Lehman and Sam Jaffee, noted star 
of stage and screen, as the speakers. 

All these broadcasts devoted to 
the Jewish faith are indeed memorable 
events when we remember Rabbi 


David de Sola Pool’s statement that 
some 1500 years ago it was written 
into the Talmud that the sound of 
“radio” goes from one end of the 
earth to the other. The word radio 
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stood for the spirit of rainfall, and 
yet the meaning of this writer in the 
dim past has assumed a truly modern 
significance now that wireless waves 
constantly span the globe. 

Various programs are also planned 
by NBC from time to time in coopera- 
tion with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. This year, NBC 
carried a program in connection with 
Religious Book Week sponsored by 
the National Conference. Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, President of Vas- 
sar College, Mrs. Roger W. Straus 
and Francis J. Sheed talked about pres- 
ent-day Protestant, Jewish and Catho- 
lic literature. 

However, NBC has not confined 
itself merely to a national task in pro- 
moting audience interest in religious 
topics. The company has also been a 
real pioneer in world-wide religious 
broadcasting. The Christmas Day 
broadcast from the Roman Catacombs 
of St. Domitilla in 1937 is a case in 
point. 

To those who were present in the 
chamber fifty feet beneath the soil of 
the Eternal City, this broadcast re- 
mains an unforgettable experience. 
The soft glow of flickering candles 
revealed a scene of classical splendor. 
Austere Roman pillars supporting the 
vaulted roof, ancient inscriptions in 
Latin and Greek carved on the walls 
and floor, symbolic religious emblems 
traced upon the marble slabs of the 
altar and on the primitive oil lamps, 
stone coffins richly adorned with sculp- 
tured biblical figures—indeed it was 
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an inspiring setting for a Christmas 
broadcast, fittingly carrying the listen- 
ers back to an age which, like our own, 
had its freedom of worship challenged 
by brutal tyrants. 

Quite different in character though 
hatdly less interesting was NBC's 
broadcast of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play. It was not the easiest thing 
in the world to secure permission for 
this exploit. The whole world sends 
pilgrims once in ten years to this 
charming Bavarian mountain village, 
whose folk think of their Passion Play 
as an act of religious veneration. 
Would not the radio introduce a hos- 
tile new note? Fortunately everything 
could be arranged, and one bright day 
a great radio motorvan, carrying all 
the necessary equipment, arrived in 
Oberammergau. There was no end of 
excitement. The village children were 
bursting with curiosity, suppressed 
and otherwise, and even their elders 
watched developments with an eagle 


eye. Broadcasting time finally came | 


and the program which encompassed 
the basic scenes of the Play from the 
stage itself was a complete success. 
Possibly a third program may be 
adduced to demonstrate the wealth of 
material that has been offered. Remem- 
bering that the whole world loves 
Silent Night, Holy Night, NBC 
thought of bringing this beautiful folk 
song by air straight from its Austrian 
birthplace. Accordingly, we investi- 
gated Hallein, a sleeply little town not 
far from Salzburg which is proud of 
the fact that Franz Gruber, the village 
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school teacher, composed the melody 
for his little church choir some hun- 
dred years ago. The roofs were covered 
with deep white snow, and wreaths of 
chimney smoke fluttered up towards 
the winter stars. If ever Santa Claus 
should have felt at home anywhere, it 
was in Hallein on that Christmas 
morning. The grandson of Franz 
Gruber sang the strains of Stille Nacht 
in the original version to the accom- 
paniment of his ancestor’s own guitar, 
which incidentally had also been used 
for the original performance, as the 
church organ happened to be out of 
order that night; and afterwards the 
village children took up the melody 
with real enthusiasm. Then, to make 
this a memorable Yuletide program, 
we sent the radio man round the world 
to bring the same tune from Buenos 
Aires, Hawaii and New York, showing 
what different interpretations it had 
been subjected to at all four corners 
of the earth. Finally we concluded at 
Salzburg, where the Cathedral mixed 
choir took up the entrancing theme 
with a majestic accompaniment from 
the great organ. 


APPEAL IS UNIVERSAL 


Many other instances could be re- 
ferred to in order to show that radio 
has really opened up new vistas full 
of inspiration in the religious field. 
NBC's, for instance, was the “scoop” 
in 1933 when we made the bells of 
the Church of the Holy Nativity in 
Bethlehem ring round the globe on 
Christmas Eve. To NBC was likewise 
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due the initiative in happier pre-war 
days for relaying to American listeners 
the great choirs of the synagogues of 
Amsterdam and Warsaw. Even more 
memorable, perhaps, was the broad- 
cast from the Jewish Cemetery and the 
Ghetto in Prague, spots now defiled 
which enshrine amidst a great modern 
city unforgettable mementos of the 
Hebraic past in which tragedy and 
glory are so frequently blended. 

That in brief is the story of re- 
ligion in radio as far as NBC can tell 
it. I wish I could refer at this point 
to all that has been done by leaders in 
the field of religious radio abroad, par- 
ticularly by the British and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporations, and 
by the many fellow broadcasters in this 
country whose contributions could 
hardly be enumerated within the com- 
pass of a brief article. Perhaps my 
readers will not take it amiss, however, 
if I add a word about some problems 
which arise in religious broadcasting. 

Every deep faith has a certain 
“exclusiveness’—that is, a body of 
convictions and dogmas which sets it 
off from other faiths. Sometimes the 
cleavage is sharp and deep. Yet, there 
are also beliefs shared in common, or 
attitudes characteristic of every be- 
liever. Naturally, radio must seek to 
find these last. It cannot debate about 
religious matters, or bring antagonisms 
to the fore. To do so would mean 
getting entangled in a conflict which 
could not possibly be mitigated on the 
air. 

Yet it is often felt that this re- 
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striction to a few “ethical” themes 
and to the exercise of the irenic spirit 
weakens the expression of religious 
conviction. Does not radio tend to 
make all faiths “look the same?” I 
do not believe this is necessarily true. 
After all, the church does not live by 
broadcasting alone. It has the whole of 
the rest of life inside which to deepen 
its conception of the human and the 
Divine. Radio is just one of its op- 
portunities—not by any means its only 
opportunity. Surely it can be utilized 
to bring home to all men, regardless 
of differences in belief those things 
that make the whole world kin. 
When we remember that Ameri- 
cans listen to the radio many hours a 
day, while the average person spends 
not more than one hour per week at- 
tending church, we may well appre- 
ciate the immense amount of good that 
can be accomplished by radio in the 


God and His Mother 
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field of religion. These are times of 
stress when we need more than ever 
the strength and comfort which only 
a true faith in God can give. On the 
airlanes of this country the gospel of 
Light and Charity and the message of 
Tolerance and Brotherhood among 
men is being broadcast to the millions 
without any shackles being imposed 
by self-appointed arbitrary rulers. It 
is the tradition of freedom which helps 
our people to reap such benefits from 
a medium which originally was con- 
ceived as merely technical in its scope. 
Today we know that Marconi’s inspira- 
tion was of deep significance. With a 
large part of the world covered by 
darkness, physical as well as spiritual, 
radio has become the chief instru- 
mentality in upholding that most fun- 
damental of all human freedoms—the 
freedom of worship. 


You cannot visit the child without visiting the 
mother; you cannot in common human life approach the child 
except through the mother. If we are to think of Christ in this 
aspect at all, the other idea follows as it is followed in history. 
We must either leave Christ out of Christmas, or Christmas out 
of Christ, or we must admit, if only as we admit it in an old 
picture, that those holy heads are too near together for the haloes 
not to mingle and cross—G. K. Chesterton, THE EVERLASTING 


Man, Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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ETWEEN the two great wars there 
B was an unprecedented develop- 
ment of the missionary apostolate of 
the Catholic Church, nor is the phase 
ended yet. It is true that our attention 
has been diverted from it and that 
war-time conditions have depleted the 
missionary personnel, made movement 
difficult and generally slowed up the 
pace of missionary progress every- 
where. In the Far East the position is 
uncertain, though missionary work ap- 
pears to be going on more extensively 
than was to be expected. What is cer- 
tain is that the Catholic world is now 
more mission-minded than ever before 
and, if the foresight and almost pro- 
phetic vision of a very great Pope, 
Pius XI, actually saw beyond the pres- 
ent catastrophic world-changes, the 








“bright Christian future” of which he 
spoke is still a reasonable hope. 

All the same, no one can be com- 
'placent about that; there is far too 
much to be done, and along lines that 
are not often referred to in discussion 
of missionary work. A famous Italian 
priest, himself a missionary in India 
for many years, has put the matter to 
us plainly. He says: “Through schism 
and heresy the union of Christendom 
has been shattered, and Christianity is 
therefore discredited in the world it 
has to conquer.” In other words, the 
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Catholic Missions and Christian Unity 


Rr. Rev. MsGr. GEORGE TELFORD 


Reprinted from THE SWORD OF THE Spirit bulletin.* 


line of charity and goodwill shown in 
our present policy of collaboration with 
other Christian bodies in order to de- 
fend and propagate social and moral 
principles, which are a part of the 
code of all Christians, has world-wide 
implications if it can be regarded as 
an approach to unity. 


THe Hanoicap oF DisUNION 


Whatever views we may hold on 
this matter, disunity is, in fact, an 
even greater handicap in the missions 
than at home. Here we at least know 
that the pieces once made a pattern: 
in the missions the pieces have no 
such historical background and it is 
difficult for us to understand their 
strange appearance, say, in India 
where, some years ago, there were 51 
American missionary societies, 65 Eng- 
lish and at least 65 others—Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Indian, and so 
on, all propagating their own versions 
of the Christian gospel among the 
Indian peoples. There was also the 
Catholic Church, regarded by the In- 
dian peoples as one more of these. 

In practice, in every city, in every 
mission centre of any importance, even 
in the most remote and uncivilized coun- 
try, wherever there is a Catholic mission 
and often where there is none, there 
are non-Catholic Christian groups at 


* 68 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. England, May 6, 1943. 
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work. Like the Catholic Church they 
claim to teach the truth. The pagan, 
however, knows that the truth is one 
and, when he has concluded that his 
own religion is inadequate, he still 
does not know which of the Christian 
churches, represented in his country, 
should have his allegiance. He cannot 
be expected to make a comparative 
study of the various positions ranged 
alongside the Catholic one. Very few 
people even in England will take the 
trouble to do that, and not one in ten 
thousand pagans could. So those who 
are drawn to conversion will join in- 
differently whatever church happens 
to influence them. Worse than that, 
the impression made on many by the 
various exponents of Christian doc- 
trine is such that they prefer to remain 
as they are. Who shall blame them? 


A Step Towarps CoNVERSION 


It is we who are to blame if we 
do not conceive it as one of our pri- 
mary Catholic duties to bring our 
separated brethren into the Church, 
and not merely by praying for them, 
but by working for, and even with, 
them. Clearly it is an indispensable 
preparation for the full conquest of 
the non-Christian world which is our 
task. For, besides the 350 to 400 mil- 
lions of Catholics—if there are so 
many—there are about 180 million 
Protestants and 145 million members 
of the Orthodox Church. The fact that 
these vast numbers of Christians are 
working apart from the Catholic 
Church is a cause of scandal to all and 
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cannot but be weakening to the Chris- 
tian effort as a whole. No more decisive 
step towards the conversion of the 
pagan world can be envisaged than 
the union of all these Christians to 
form a body 700,000,000 strong, irre- 
sistible because united. 

There is a further reason, already 
admitted in this country—unity is 
necessaty for the effective presentation 
of the Gospel teaching anywhere. We 
know that Christianity does not im- 
prove the world as it should because 
of the busy life going on within the 
various groups to maintain themselves, 
a tremendous activity which has no 
effect on the world outside at all and 
is therefore wasted from a missionary 
point of view. And, when the group 
is in a position to radiate its activities 
into the world, no amount of wor 
can be as effective as the influence 
which one Church with authoritative 
teaching and practice on all great 
moral and social issues could have on! 
peoples to whom the Gospel has yet 
to be preached. tow 

In view of all this, it is always} seek 
a matter of some surprise that such}by | 
feeble interest is shown in the returnjdo 
of our separated brethren to the unit 
of the Faith. There has been no spefthe 
cial apostolate on a grand scale to tryggt 
to bring them back, even in countrie 
like our own which once were Catho- 
lic. From the time when, in Europe,fcan 
so many millions lost the Faith, w 
should never have rested for a momen 
in our efforts. There is a Congrega 
tion for the Propagation of the Faithfoll: 
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another to deal with relations with the 
Oriental Church. May we not hope 
that some similar organization will 
arise within the Church to express her 
9} maternal solicitude for the reconcilia- 
tion of our separated brethren? 

To spread the Faith but, above 
yf all, to go out to non-Catholic Chris- 
s} tians and lead them in charity back 
nf to unity is a missionary duty of first 
ef importance, especially in countries 
1-f such as England. Humanly speaking, 
e] it may seem folly and a waste of time 
ie] to consider the speedy return to the 
s,| Faith of so many, when century-old 
10| differences are deep and when hard 
d| prejudices have been weatherbeaten 
ty, through time into acceptable natural 
1p} and national defences. Yet we must 
es] believe that, if sin could divide us, 
rk} charity can reuinte us, and act accord- 
ice} ingly. 
ve In March, 1924, the Holy Father 
eat] said: ““We wish to express our sincere 
on’ gratitude to those Catholics who, under 
\the impulse of Divine grace, turn 
towards their separated brethren and 









ive to them a tela example of what 


ontact with non-Catholics, and this 
should be kept in mind by all whose 
mmediate reaction to movements of 
\ithfollaboration is unfavorable. Taking 
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the long view and the world-view, 
such collaboration, rightly understood, 
is the only possible first step towards 
the fulfilment of the mission of the 
Catholic Church, nor can changes of 
mind ever take place without the 
charity and goodwill which have al- 
ready gone far to producing changes 
of heart. 

The zeal of thousands will devise 
ways and means, and neither prayer 
nor preaching nor study courses nor 
individual and group activity along 
such lines can fail to produce results 
of inestimable value to the missionary 
apostolate of a Church which has 
orders to teach all nations. Priests can 
inspire the laity and all, as they work, 
will pray as Christ prayed when he 
wished to obtain for his discipiles what 
he considered the primary requisite for 
the propagation of the Faith—unity, 
“That all may be one as thou Father 
in me and I in thee . . . that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. 

Lest it should seem that this ar- 
ticle has mixed two very different ques- 
tions, we revert at the end to the 
words we quoted at the beginning: 
“The union of Christendom has been 
shattered and Christianity is therefore 
discredited in the world it has to con- 
quer.” It surely follows that eveery 
last effort to restore that lost credit is 
a valuable contribution to the world- 
work of the Church and will have its 
repercussions, be they ever so faint, 
wherever there are human beings with 
souls to be saved. 









Address broadcast over the Yankee Network, May 16, 1943 


r we ate to understand fully the 
place of Copernicus in the history 
of human thought, it is necessary to 
understand the circumstances of the 
age in which he lived and worked. 

Nicholas Copernicus was born in 
1473, on the 19th of February. The 
place of his birth was the town of 
Torun, situated in Poland. Originally 
the family of Copernicus had come 
from Silesia to Krakow, the ancient 
capital of Poland, where in the course 
of time the family had become wealthy 
merchants. But the father of Nicholas 
Copernicus had emigrated from Kra- 
kow to Torun, where he married the 
sister of one Lucas Watzelrode, who 
later on in life became the Prince- 
Bishop of Ermland, a circumstance 
which had a profound influence on 
the future life of Copernicus. 

There were four children in the 
family of Copernicus—two boys, An- 
drew and Nicholas, and two sisters. 
The boys early decided on a career 
in the Church. One of the sisters in 
due time became a Cistercian nun, 
eventually being elected Abbess of the 
Convent of Culm. The other sister 
married. The family was a devout 
Catholic family, all of the members 
becoming members of the Third 


Order of Saint Dominic. 
On the death of the father of 
Copernicus, when the latter was ten 
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up * 
years old, the boys and the girls were , had 
taken under the guardianship of their | sien 
Uncle, the Bishop of Ermland, who | tn 
gave them all an excellent education. bine 
Nicholas matriculated at the Univer-| P@" 


sity of Krakow in 1491, where he voll 


studied classics, mathematics, drawing 
and perspective. He remained at this - 
whe 


famous seat of learning until 1495. 
While we know little for certain 0: |1 
the life of Copernicus at the Univer- 
sity, astronomers, particularly the his- 
torians of that great science, are quite 
generally agreed that, while at the, 
University of Krakow, oe 
studied astronomy under the.. famous! 
Albert Brudzewski, and was doubt- dra 
less influenced greatly by that brilliant} 
scientist. | oe: 
Contrary to the popular belief of | oe 
many of those who take their history se 
of science from sources that are not 
quite friendly to the Catholic Church, h 
it was at this University of Krakow,| “° 
during the very years in which Colum.) 
bus was opening up tue New World pene 
for the first time, that Copernicus, _— 
under the tutelage of Brudzewski,| “" 
made observations with astronomical kno 
instruments, something which had dip! 
much to do with his researches in "™ 





to t 


later years. Even at that early date, *™ 
crude as the instruments were, astron- al 
wi 


omy was not studied merely by ob 
serving the heavens with the unaided 
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eye; nor was the science of astronomy 
merely the blind following of Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy without any check- 
up with the facts of observation. 

The bishop-uncle of Copernicus 


| had himself studied in Italy at the 
| University of Bologna; so in 1497 Co- 
pernicus enrolled at this Italian uni- 





| 
| 
it | 
| 
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versity, where he studied canon law 
particularly; but he found time also 
to study Greek and astronomy. His 
professor in the latter subject at Bo- 
logna was Dominica Maria Novara, 
whose theories were considerably at 
variance with the accepted Ptolemaic 
theories, theories which had held al- 
most complete sway among scholars 
for centuries. In order to assure his 
| thee a the necessary support for 
their studies, the Bishop had procured 
their election to canonries at the cathe- 
dral of Frauenburg. 

In the spring of 1500 there was 
a jubilee in Rome, and thither the 
| brothers went. Here Copernicus gave 
‘lectures in mathematics and astron- 
omy; and it was here that, according 
to two at least of his contemporaries, 
he became convinced that his life- 
work lay in the reform of the old as- 
\ tronomy. In the fashion of the age he 
made further studies in medicine and 


| jurisprudence. Although we do not 
1 know for certain that he ever took his 


diploma in medicine, he became re- 
nowned later in life for his work as 
a medical practitioner; for he practised 
‘|medicine for six years (1506-1512) 


rs with great success. 


led 


All these years, and indeed until 
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his last illness, he continued his as- 
tronomical studies and observations. 
He served as secretary to his Uncle, 
and resumed his duties as Canon of 
the cathedral chapter at Frauenburg. 
His Uncle died in 1512. Copernicus 
went to Frauenburg for the election 
of the new Bishop, remaining there 
until 1516, when he was chosen for a 
four-year term as administrator of the 
diocesan castle of Allenstein, remain- 
ing the full term of office of four 
years, after which he returned to Frau- 
enburg. And when in 1523 the Bishop 
died, Copernicus was made adminis- 
trator of the Diocese. While it is not 
absolutely sure that he ever was or- 
dained to the priesthood, this is highly 
probable. In 1537, King Sigismund 
of Poland put the name of Coperni- 
cus on the list of four candidates for 
the vacant episcopal see of Ermland. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


It was highly characteristic of his 
scholarship that, since he was entrusted 
with so many public affairs of ad- 
ministration, he made a thorough study 
of financial problems, publishing a 
treatise on the reform of money, which 
had great influence on the fiscal prac- 
tices of his day and age. 

During all these years Coperni- 
cus continued his astronomical obser- 
vations; and from the towers of the 
castles of Heilsberg of Allenstein, and 
of Frauenburg his study of the sun 
and moon and planets was unremit- 
ting and, for the apparatus which 
he had at his disposal, amazingly ac- 
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curate. These astronomical observa- 
tions were not hidden from either the 
clergy or the laity of those days. Coper- 
nicus did not slink off at night, and 
make his observations at the risk of 
his ecclesiastical dignities and even of 
his life. Quite the contrary. In 1514, 
when Pope Leo X convened the Coun- 
cil of the Lateran, he asked the opinion 
of Copernicus regarding the reform 
of the ecclesiastical calendar. Certainly 
this means that the Pope knew of his 
skill and authority as an astronomer, 
for the reform of the calendar is an 
astronomical problem. 

Why did Copernicus advise 
against carrying out this reform? He 
gave this advice, not because he was 
fearful of any antagonism from the 
authorities of the Church, but for the 
very good scientific reason that the 
length of the year and of the months, 
and the motions of the sun and moon, 
were not sufficiently well-known to 
attempt an accurate reform. Is it not 
significant that in this matter both the 
Pope and the Council asked the advice 
of the astronomer, and then followed 
his directions? Hence the reform of 
the calendar was postponed pending 
the compilation of sufficiently accurate 
data. 

From the sequel it was apparent 
that the scientific curiosity of Coperni- 
cus was aroused, for he applied him- 
self to these observations in order to 
secure the accuracy desired. This was 
the tenor of a letter which he wrote 
to the successor of Leo X, who was 
the illustrious Pope Paul III. These 
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more accurate observations, made at 
this time by Copernicus, were the basis 
of the calculations which brought 
about the Gregorian calendar when it 
was adopted by the learned world 
seventy years afterwards. 


Pore Paut III 


Allessandro Farnese was elected 
Pope on October 12, 1534, the first 
citizen of Rome to be elected Pope 
since Martin V in 1368. He took the 
name of Paul III. He is rightly re- 
garded as one of the most active and 
effective pontiffs in the history of the 
Papacy. The fifteen years of his pon- 
tificate saw the complete restoration 
of Catholic faith and piety. One need 
only mention that he convened the 
Council of Trent, in the face of al- 
most insuperable difficulties, to realize 
that he was a man of great disciplinary 
and diplomatic powers. His favor to 
and patronage of the newly appearing 
Religious Orders, the Capuchins, the 
Barnabites, the Theatines, the Jesuits, 
the Ursulines and many others, made 
his reign one of the most fruitful in 
the annals of the Church. 

But it is not our purpose to 
enumerate the immense number of ec- 
clesiastical reforms which Paul III car- 
ried out. We wish rather to point 
briefly to his patronage of the arts and 
letters, and indeed of all learning; a 
patronage all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the prime aims 
and interests of the Pope were with 
the reforms within the Church. 

The age was agitated by political 
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and theological questions. The Renais- 
sance had passed its zenith. In Rome 
the sack of the city, which was ravaged 
and plundered by the forces of Charles 
V, had in the fatal year 1527 wrought 
irreparable damage to learning, and 
all had to be created anew. One of 
the first undertakings of Paul III was 
the restoration of the Roman Univer- 
sity. He reconstructed the buildings, 
provided revenues, and took steps to 
secure the services of the best profes- 
sors he could find. And these profes- 
sors were not only men eminent for 
theology, philosophy and the arts of 
letters and literature. The Pope in- 
vited eminent professors of medicine, 
among whom was the famous Neapoli- 
tan surgeon Alfonso Ferri, who was 
appointed to the faculty as early as 
1535. Ferri delivered a course of lec- 
tures on anatomy at the request of the 
Pope. It is interesting to know that 
one of the Professors of medicine in 
1539 was a Jewish professor named 
Giacobbe, who was probably the Pope’s 
own physician, and who was celebrated 
for his skill in his profession. 

The patronage of the Pope was 
bestowed also on the celebrated physi- 
cian Girolamo Fracastoro, who was 
also an astronomer. He dedicated a 
work on medicine to the Pope; also 
one on astronomy. Another of the 
scholars who shared the favor of the 
Pope was the mathematician Alfano 
Alfani. And in 1537 the Pope called 
to Rome another astronomer Gasparo 
Insoni to help in the reform of the 
calendar. 
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When Pope Clement VII listened 
with interest and approval to the ex- 
position of the new astronomy in his 
own gardens at the Vatican; when 
Copernicus taught his system in its 
early form in a series of lectures in 
Rome; when Pope Paul III accepted 
the dedication of the final publication 
of the new astronomy, one would seem 
bound to conclude that there was no 
prejudice against the new system in 
the highest places of authority in the 
Catholic Church. 


IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 


From this all too brief sketch it 
will be clear that the atmosphere of 
Catholic Europe was congenial to 
scholars at the time that Copernicus 
was working out, over a period of 
forty years, his conception of the mo- 
tions of the solar system. It is, of 
course, true that while those in posi- 
tions of the highest authority, such as 
the Pope and Cardinal Schénberg, and 
many other Cardinals and Bishops, 
were receptive to the new conception, 
there were many others who were any- 
thing but friendly to it. Whatever may 
have been the motives in this opposi- 
tion, similar opposition to revolution- 
ary advances in science are not un- 
known even in this age of modern 
science in which we are living. Here 
is a list of some of the most impor- 
tant advances of modern science of 
the past hundred years: the discovery 
of vaccination against disease; the 
discovery of chloroform as an anes- 
thetic; the enunciation of the theory 
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of evolution; Pasteur’s discoveries in 
many important fields of chemistry 
and biology; Lord Lister's discoveries 
in antiseptic surgery. 

All these epoch-making theories 
and discoveries had to meet, from the 
scientists in their own fields of re- 
search, the most lamentable, the most 
serious opposition. This would seem 
to be the experience of most of the 
pioneers in the ground-breaking that 
must always precede the full flowering 
of science. After all, such criticism 
does not prevent the advance of sci- 
ence; rather it makes the discoverer 
more cautious in his pronouncements 
and more rigid in his proofs. Particu- 
larly in the case of Copernicus, it 
must be remembered that his conclu- 
sions went against the theory of the 
motions of the solar system which 
had been held by scholars for four- 
teen centuries. Copernicus himself had 
no rigid proof for his revolutionary 
conclusions. To quote the eminent 
American astronomer Forest Ray 
Moulton: 

It must be insisted that Copernicus 
had no rigorous proof that the earth re- 
volved, but the great merit of his work 
consisted in the faithfulness and minute 
care with which he showed that the helio- 
centric theory would satisfy the observa- 
tions as well as the geocentric theory, and 
that from the standpoint of common sense 
it was much more plausible. 

I submit that Copernicus was no 
lone revolutionary in the field of as- 
tronomy; but that he was a pioneer 
who was recognized by most of the 
worth-while scholars of his day, even 
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though others were violent in their 
opposition. A twentieth century that 
has witnessed the violent opposition 
to Billy Mitchell in his advocacy of 
the airplane as an instrument of war 
can afford to be humble in the pres- 
ence of similar opposition to Coperni- 
cus four centuries ago. 


Copernicus’ HyporuHesis 


From the mere observation of the 
sky with the unaided eye, it is impos- 
sible to determine whether the sky 
rotates about the earth, or the earth 
turns on its axis, the effect to the eye 
of the observer being the same. And 
for a long time in the history of the 
world, people thought that it was the 
sky that turned and not the earth on 
its axis. In this connection Moulton 
says: 

It is often supposed that the ancients 


‘were unscientific, if not stupid, because 


they believed that the earth was fixed and 
that the sky went about it. But it has been 
seen that so far [he means so far as he 
has gone in his textbook} as their data 
bore on the question, one theory was as 
good as the other. In fact, not all of them 
believed that the earth was fixed. 

The hypothesis of Copernicus 
held that not only was the earth ro- 
tating on its axis, but that the earth 
was revolving about the sun. But 
Copernicus had no proof that either 
hypothesis was the true one. It was 
not until a century or more that facts 
were ascertained, which enabled us to 
prove with certainty that the earth re- 
volves on its axis and that the earth 
revolves about the sun. 
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There are three proofs for the 
rotation, or “spinning,” of the earth 
on its axis. These proofs are: 

1. If the earth did not spin on 
its axis, it would be perfectly round, 
or spherical. Instead the earth bulges 
out at the equator about twenty-seven 
miles. That means that if you were to 
measure the earth through the center 
from Pole to Pole, the distance would 
be twenty-seven miles shorter than if 
you measured the earth from one point 
on the equator to a point exactly op- 
posite. Or as the astronomer would 
say, the polar diameter is twenty-seven 
miles shorter than the equatorial di- 
ameter. These distances have been de- 
termined by millions of accurate sur- 
veys nd calculations made through 
many centuries. 

2. The second proof is based 
on the fact that bodies which fall 
from any height do not fall in straight 
up-and-down paths, but in paths that 
are deflected towards the east, which 
is the direction in which the earth ro- 
tates. One striking proof of this devia- 
tion was made in Michigan some years 
ago, when balls were dropped into a 
vertical mine shaft 4,000 feet deep. 
The balls never reached the bottom, 
they were deflected and imbedded, 
very probably, in the sides of the shaft. 
If one were to object that this imbed- 
ding was probably due to the fact that 
they took on a curve like a baseball 
curve as they fell, then let it be said 
that the famous astronomer, Rev. John 
J. Hagen, S.J., who was for twenty-five 
years at Georgetown University, and 
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was later Director of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory in Rome, devised a machine 
that demonstrated this deviation of 
falling bodies to the east due to the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. 

3. The third proof is by the 
famous pendulum experiment, first 
made by the French Astronomer Fou- 
cault in 1859. The experiment is 
doubtless familiar to many of you be- 
cause it is permanently set up in many 
museums all over the land. It has been 
repeated many millions of times every 
year, a phenomenon which would be 
impossible if the earth did not rotate. 


A Darinc GUEss 


Please recall that neither Coper- 
nicus nor any of his contemporaries 
knew anything about these experi- 
ments. All they could hold was that 
the rotation of the earth was the most 
reasonable hypothesis; but they could 
not demonstrate this rotation. 

I adduce these facts, sketchy as 
they are, in order to make clear that 
when people talk about the “dis- 
coveries” of Copernicus, and later of 
those of Galileo in the same field as 
facts, such statements are made-rather 
loosely; for, while we know now that 
both the spinning of the earth and its 
revolution about the sun are demon- 
strated facts of nature, they were not 
so known at the time of either Coper- 
nicus or Galileo. It is on the record 
that none of the facts by which we 
now prove these motions of the earth 
were known to anyone until 143 years 
after the death of Copernicus and 
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forty-four years after the death of 
Galileo. 

No one denies that there was 
much stupid and jealous opposition to 
the hypotheses of Copernicus and of 
Galileo. Here it must be noted that 
the opposition was not manifested by 
Catholic religious leaders alone—and 
please always remember that the Pope, 
Cardinal Sch6nberg, and the Bishop 
of Culm were mainly instrumental in 
the publication of the great work of 
Copernicus. But the most violent op- 
position to the work of Copernicus 
was shown by outstanding Protestant 
leaders of the age. In the beautiful 
brochure published on Copernicus by 
Dr. Stephen P. W. Mizwa, the Secre- 
tary and Executive Director of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, we read the 
following words: 

In the Protestant countries the gen- 
eral acceptance of the Copernican theory 
was somewhat accelerated but not too per- 
ceptibly. It should, however, be observed 
here, to the credit of his Church, that al- 
though it was slower in accepting the Co- 
pernican system as established scientific 
truth, it neither persecuted its creator nor 
exposed him to ridicule. This much can- 
not be said of the contemporary religious 
reformers, who were less tolerant. Martin 
Luther (1483-1546) referred to Coperni- 
cus as the “new astrologer” concerning 
whose contribution his judgment was: 
“The fool will overturn the whole system 
of astronomy.” Indeed he did. It took one 
hundred and fifty years for De Revolution- 
ibus to be approved by European scholars 
and mathematicians; another generation 
more before the Copernican system was 
openly taught at Oxford, the Sorbonne and 
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at Yale; and two generations after that 
before the common people were ready for 
this revolutionary conception. 

It is true that the work of Coper- 
nicus was put on the Index of Forbid- 
den Books, but not until 1619, seven- 
ty-three years after the work was pub- 
lished. This was occasioned by the 
controversy over Galileo. Even then 
the work was forbidden by the Con- 
gregation of the Index not as a whole, 
but only until nine sentences, by 
which the system of Copernicus was 
represented as certain, had either been 
omitted, or changed. This was done, 
and the reading of the book was al- 
lowed. 

Well, in view of the fact that the 
hypothesis of Copernicus was not 
known to be certain until 1686, sev- 
enty years after the action of the Con- 
gregation of the Index, it would seem 
that this caution was not much of an 
Opposition to the Copernican Theory. 
Would anyone want the Congregation 
to say that the theory was a fact when 
no one then on earth could prove it 
to be a fact of nature? I do not think 
so, except some of those people who 
are still convinced that the Catholic 
Church has always been, and still is, 
the enemy of science. Strange enemy 
that has always recognized the genius 
of Copernicus, whose great work was 
published at the expense of a Cardi- 
nal of the Church, urged on by a 
Catholic Bishop, and dedicated to the 
reigning Pope. 
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Choosing Death 


An editorial reprinted from the CATHOLIC HERALD* 


E would like to draw attention 

to a remarkable article in the 
current number of the review Horizon, 
entitled ‘The Birth of a Myth.” 

It is an analysis by Arthur Koest- 
ler of the character of the young RAF 
hero, Richard Hillary, from personal 
knowledge, from his book The Last 
Enemy and from private letters. 

Hillary, it will be recalled, was 
one of “the few” who saved “the 
many” in the Battle of Britain. Badly 
burned in a crash, he was repaired— 
it is the correct word—by the doctors, 
and he volunteered to fly again “al- 
though his hands, which looked like 
bird-claws and held knife and fork 
like chopsticks, had not the strength 
to work the brake of the heavy twin- 
engined craft.” Inevitably he crashed 
again and this time “his body was 
charred to coal.” It was the fate which 
he had clearly foreseen and deliberate- 
ly chosen for himself. 

Strange as were the life and death 
of Richard Hillary, our readers may 
well wonder why we have chosen to 
draw attention to them in a leading 
article in this Catholic newspaper 
which normally deals with current af- 
fairs from the Catholic angle. We do 
so because Richard Hillary (as it 
seems to us) illustrates: the fundamen- 
tal problem which faces us Christians 
today in this country—and it is a 


problem of which few of us seem 
even aware. 

With a record of such a quality, 
few of us would dare to deny that this 
man was achieving a degree of heroism 
and natural virtue that compare favora- 
bly with the self-sacrificing exploits of 
human beings in any generation. In 
the natural order a young man can do 
no more than take his own young 
life in his hands day by day to serve 
his country with the high probability 
that he will be killed or injured in a 
peculiarly horrible manner. And what 
are we to say of a man who having 
done this and having suffered the con- 
sequences, allows himself to be patched 
up that he may do it again, and this 
time under such conditions that the 
high probability of death becomes a 
virtual certainty ? 


CRUSADERS IN SEARCH OF A Cross 


The article shows, we think, that 
Hillary was typical of educated youth 
today. He himself describes the kind 
of educational world from which he 
was transferred to the heroic plane: 


The seed of self-destruction among 
the more intellectual members of the Uni- 
versity was more than evident. Despising 
the middle-class society to which they 
owed their education and position, they at- 
tacked it, not with vigor but with adole- 
scent petulance. . . They balanced pre- 
cariously and with irritability between a 
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despised world they had come out of and 
a despising world they couldn't get 
INO; <:<.-- 


From such a sceptical, disillu- 
sioned, negative atmosphere there was 
no possibility of a Hillary emulating 
the simple, hopeful patriotism of the 
last war. He could only be a hero with 
his tongue in his cheek. From the hos- 
pital he wrote: “Humanity is irony 
from the neck up. I guess that’s the 
first thing you’ve got to realize if you 
want to fight for it.” 

What exactly moved such a man 
to choose death as the only possible 
fulfilment of some twenty years of life 
is not clear. It might be the logical 
conclusion of the urge to self-destruc- 
tion engendered by a skeptical environ- 
ment, but any person with so morbid 
a mentality would scarcely live so in- 
tensely, allow himself to symbolize in 
his sacrifice the fullest patriotism and 
choose that particular death. Mr. 
Koestler is surely right in saying: 

When all isms become meaningless 
and the world an alley of crooked query- 
marks, then indeed a man’s longing for 
the Holy Grail may become so strong that 
he flies like a moth into the flame; and 
having burned his wings, crawls back into 
it again. 

And concluding Mr. 
writes: 


There the man ends and the myth 
begins. It is the myth of the Lost Genera- 
tion—skeptic crusaders, knights of effete 
veneer, sick with the nostalgia of some- 
thing to fight for, which as yet is not. It 
is the myth of the crusade without the 
cross, and of desperate crusaders in search 
of a cross. What creed will they adopt, 
Christ’s or Barabbas’, remains to be seen. 


Koestler 
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We said that Hillary was typical 
of his generation. We do not, of 
course, mean by that that any young 
man of this day is capable of Hillary's 
choice—though very many perhaps 
are. But Hillary, with his exceptional 
sensitivity and his power of analyzing 
his own mind and the motives of his 
contemporaries, was able to gather into 
himself and to express an outlook that 
is in some degree very widely shared. 
He focusses the problem of our times. 
It is the problem of utter disillusion 
converted by the accident of war into 
sublime action for a Holy Grail so 
deeply hidden and so completely un- 
formulated that the fullest fulfilment 
of a young man’s life may well seem 
to lie in the chance of grasping death. 

It is such a state of mind which 
today is offering the challenge that 
matters to Christianity. It is a ques- 
tion of saving from death, whether of 
body or soul, a Lost Generation of 
men and women attuned to heroism 
but deprived of any goal for which to 
live heroically. 


Curist oR BARABBAS 


Hillary strikes us as crystallizing 
the state of mind which this paper, 
however inadequately, has been trying 
to get at—and trying to answer and 
help. Though many people in history, 
especially in the history of the last 
hundred and fifty years, have thought 
themselves to stand at the crisis of 
civilization, there is ample reason to 
believe that the crisis, so long ap- 
proached, és facing us today. Values, 
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so long taken for granted, if also ques- 
tioned, are openly repudiated and to 
this spiritual revolution profound so- 
cial and economic changes that put an 
end to the “bourgeois” era are re- 
sponding. 

We cannot think that it is suff- 
cient for us Catholics to argue, how- 
ever prudently and worldwisely, about 
the good old times. Whether good or 
bad, they will not return. A new world 
is shaping, and Mr. Koestler has asked 
the one question about it that matters: 
Will it be Christ’s or Barabbas’ ? 

If it is to be Christ’s, then we 
have somehow got to find the way of 
disentangling Christianity from the ac- 
cidents of the past, and presenting it 
as a spiritual dynamism whose essen- 
tial and eternal truth enables it to give 
faith, hope and charity to any human 
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order—even to the inhuman disorder 
that we may be called to pass through. 

Such a task is not for the man 
who can only play safe, who prizes 
logic and consistency above everything, 
who fears the future. One must take 
chances, put out feelers, read between 
the lines, lay one’s ear to the ground 
to catch the movements and murmurs 
that have not yet found verbal expres- 
sion. 

In its modern dress—and that 
means a dress far ahead of accepted 
fashions—and in terms of modern 
feelings, hopes, despairs, the unchang- 
ing Gospel of Salvation, the Holy 
Grail, the Person of Christ Himself 
must be put before the generosity and 
the disillusion of the Hillarys of our 
day that they may be saved from choos- 
ing Death. 
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Education and Theology 





In the face of the constantly changing standards 
of our time, it is very important that Catholics should have cor- 
rect ideas on the Church’s principles in the matter of education. 
Bertrand Russell, who is, perhaps, the most outspoken advocate 
of anti-Christian education, remarked that all theories of educa- 
tion are, in the final analysis, dependent on the views one holds 
about the dogma of original sin. Though this is the opinion of 
a very aggressive neo-pagan, I find myself in agreement with it. 
It is precisely our views about the nature and destiny of the child 
that separate the Catholic concept of education from the natural- 
istic systems that are clamouring so loudly to-day for acceptance. 


—Most Rev. J]. D. Simonds, D.D., Coadjutor-Archbishop of 
Melbourne. 








Straight From the Battlefield 


SctT.-Maj. Lowrig, of the British North African Force 


Reprinted from the CATHOLIC HERALD* 


N the battlefields of the world to- 

day, many soldiers like myself are 
dreaming of the joyful day of our 
home-coming and wondering to what 
sort of world we shall return. Differ- 
ent it will be and different we want 
it to be. 

We are hearing much of blue- 
prints of the post-war world, or plans 
and counter-plans proposed by experts, 
but in all these plans one vital factor 
is ignored. It is this. We fighting men 
are determined to have our say in the 
re-shaping of our country. We are re- 
solved that no expert or bureau or 
boatd will dictate to us how to run 
our homes or educate our children. 

For many years philosophers, sci- 
entists and other intellectuals have been 
preaching the advent of a “brave new 
world,” a world that will never again 
be rent asunder by war or laid waste 
by disease. The length of the pre-natal 
period has not weakened their faith 
nor has the present holocaust dismayed 
them. “This war,” they say, “is the 
birthpang.”” One admires such a faith. 

“Science,” they say, “is the cure.” 
Man must be born, fed, exercised, 
schooled, married—must even die and 
be buried (or cremated) —scientifi- 
cally. 

The scientific death of course is 
not new to us. Every year, in Great 


Britain alone, 60,000 people die under 
the wheels of that invention of science, 
the motor-car. Quite by their own 
fault, no doubt, for who can expect 
the driver of a 100 m.p.h. car to slow 
down to 5 m.p.h. so that some child 
can chase its ball into the roadway 
or some feeble old man totter across 
the street. 

Every day from aerodromes all 
over the world, aeroplanes, the best 
that science can build, take off with 
their loads of “bigger and better 
bombs” which they proceed to drop 
by the aid of the latest bomb-sight. 
And many thousands die scientifically. 

The other day, out here in North 
Africa, we buried a young British sol- 


dier. He was not pleasant to look | 


upon, for his head had been smashed 
to pulp, but he was just one of many 
who are dying daily and dying so hor- 
tibly by the inventions of science that 
have made modern warfare such a 
hellish business. 

Is it any wonder that we fear to 
put our faith in a world scientifically 
designed and built? 

Science, of course, must have a 
place in the refashioning of the post- 
war world, but that place is not at 
the head of the table. For science is 
concerned only with the physical part 
of man and cannot reach beyond to 


* 67, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4, England, May 7, 1943. 
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the spiritual soul. Mankind is always 
searching for happiness, and the part 
of science is that of the minesweeper 
clearing some of the obstacles from 
the path. It cannot clear them all. The 
minesweeper can only clear the sea. 
Other dangers must be left to other 
powers. 


SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


Happiness is a state of mind or 
as we Christians prefer to say, soul, 
and it is therefore beyond the scope of 
physical science. Such is the power of 
the soul that it is capable of happiness 
even though science should fail to al- 
leviate some physical suffering. Thus 
a man can be happy though the victim 
of some incurable malady. 

What is the secret of happiness? 
It lies in the all-pervading power of 
love. A man in love is forgetful of 
himself and seeks only the good of his 
beloved. His love is capahle of spur- 
ring him on to great achievements, 
and the greater his love of the beloved 
the more he strives. Pain and suffer- 
ing become a source of joy to him if 
thereby the good of the beloved is 
obtained. 

It is on the love of God and our 
fellowmen for God that the founda- 
tions of any new order must be built. 

This war has opened the eyes of 
many and forced them to realize that 
they need more than science, if not to 
live well, at least to die well. It was 
not to the god of science that I saw 
men pray as death rained from the 
sky and bullets tore the ground around 
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them. They were not men of habitual 
prayer but men who, for the first time, 
perhaps, were casting off artificiality 
and facing reality. When the dying 
soldier, with the last breath of his 
shattered body, cried out, ““My God,” 
he gave his anathema to science. 

When passing judgment on the 
plans for the future of our country, 
no Utopian plan which disregards the 
freedom of the spirit shall have our 
approval. No false morality or hu- 
manitarian platitudes shall satisfy us. 
The “brotherhood of man” is mean- 
ingless unless based on the Fatherhood 
of God. 

When we return we shall have 
many things to say to the experts and 
bureaucrats who for years have been 
tightening their stranglehold on every 
detail of our lives. They are the men 
who, before the war, told us that the 
country could not afford to spend 
money on large scale drainage, build- 
ing and slum clearance which would 
have improved the lot of our people 
and given work to a million men. They 
are the men who forced the degrada- 
tion of the Means Test on the work- 
less poor. We have seen them spend 
millions per day building war fac- 
tories and machines of death and de- 
struction and we have hardened our 
hearts. They lied to us and betrayed 
us. Their lies and deceit have sent the 
sons of Britain to their death in for- 
eign lands as they sent our fathers 
twenty-five years ago. We are deter- 
mined that they shall not send our 
sons. 
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Too long have we been mere 
“hands” in a factory or numbers in a 
dole queue. Too long have we been 
silent and ignored. 

“We are the people of England,” 
wrote G. K. Chesterton, “and we have 
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not spoken yet.” Yes we are the peo- 
ple of England, but by God we are 
going to speak now. And they who 
lied and betrayed us shall tremble for 
our speaking. 


Marria ge 


As regards marriage, it is time that the future of the institu- 
tion was approached from the point of view of the race rather 
than that of the troubles of a handful of individuals, and that 
it was realized that the extension of what is called “liberty” in 
this relationship is not a process of reform leading to a greater 
humanization of sex life, but a process of corrosion whose end 
is a sterile promiscuity. Can it be honestly held by anyone that 
the increase of divorce facilities has increased the sum of human 
happiness—or that it has not weakened moral standards and 
social vitality? The severe discipline of the Christian tradition 
of marriage has undoubtedly demanded a sacrifice of individuals, 
but it has been the foundation of western civilization and has 
conditioned its development: and its decline is a symptom which 
promises nothing but death. The remedy is to go back on our 
course; to teach young people to look upon chastity as a jewel, 
and marriage as a sacred state to be entered upon gravely, with 
due consideration of its responsibilities and permanence. And, 
where a breach has occurred, it would be well if less considera- 
tion were given to the conditions upon which the legal bond is 
to be dissolved, and more to the means which can be used to 
re-knit the bond of love and good-will—The ApvocaTE, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, March 25, 1943 
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BisHoP VON KETTELER 


Who was the founder of Catholic 
social action in Germany? 

That designation properly belongs 
to the Right Reverend Wilhelm Em- 
manuel, Baron von Ketteler, who was 
born at Miinster in 1811. He was or- 
dained priest in 1843, and in 1848 
was elected to represent Tecklenburg 
in the Parliament at Frankfort. In 
1850 he was appointed Bishop of 
Mainz, and died at Burghausen in 
1877. 

Bishop von Ketteler was certainly 
the pioneer of social reform in Ger- 
many. Karl Marx and those who 
thought with him had already ad- 
vocated extreme Socialistic doctrines— 
that capitalism is merely disguised rob- 
bery, that labor is the only source of 
values, and that the State should own 
all property. Whatever was good in 
these doctrines the Bishop approved, 
but his theological training showed 
him that there was danger in extremes, 
as after-years showed. 

So he lectured, preached and 
wrote to favor social reform according 
to Christian principles. He called for 
higher wages for the underpaid work- 
ers, shorter working hours, and legis- 
lation that favored workers in factories. 
He also had great influence in draw- 
ing up the political program of the 





German Centre Party, which was 
mostly a Catholic political party, al- 
though many non-Catholics were mem- 
bers of it. 

And then, when the Bishop had 
been dead a few years, the German 
Chancellor Bismarck used many of 
Bishop von Ketteler’s social principles 
in the new social laws that were pro- 
mulgated in Germany. It might even 
be said that Bishop von Ketteler was 
the pioneer of social reform in Eu- 
rope and in the British Isles. Articles 
on the life-work of Bishop von Ket- 
teler have been published in America: 
vol. 49, April 22, 1933; vol. 6, Nov- 
ember 23, 1911; vol. 27, September 
17, 1927; vol. 6, November 18, 1911. 


Mass WitHout VESTMENTS 


Is it necessary for the validity of 
Mass that the celebrant use vestments 
and other adjuncts to Divine worship? 

In ordinary circumstances certain 
externals are prescribed for the priest 
who celebrates Mass. In the Roman 
Missal there are a number of rubrics 
or directions which prescribe the con- 
ditions which are necessary for the 
Eucharist to be properly or validly 
consecrated. Of course the main, in- 
deed the real, essential is that the 
priest celebrating Mass be validly or- 
dained. Then the matter of the Mass, 
that is, the bread and the wine, must 
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conform with the rubrics. In the West- 
ern Rites unleavened bread is essential, 
but in some at least of the Oriental 
Rites leavened bread is used. Always 
the wine must be fermented juice of 
grapes. 

But while the regulations for the 
seemly and valid celebration of Mass 
are extremely strict, the Pope, as su- 
preme guardian of the Sacraments, 
may authorize certain departures or 
mitigations from certain of these regu- 
lations. A case in point is that of the 
late Pope Pius XI, who in 1933 gave 
special dispensations to two Spanish 
Jesuits who had been captured by 
Chinese bandits and held for ransom. 
The two Jesuits were Father Gutiérrez, 
who was captured in May 1930, and 
Father Esteban, who was taken by the 
bandits in December 1931. 

Now their case was brought to 
the attention of the Holy See by the 
Father General of the Society of Jesus. 
As a consequence, the Pope granted 
these two captured priests permission 
to celebrate Mass occasionally without 
the vestments and with only a stole, 
without the use of the usual sacred 
vessels and without any altar lights. It 
seems that the captives had no books 
in their place of captivity, hence they 
were to celebrate the Votive Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin, which undoubtedly 
they both knew by heart. It may be 
added that the Holy See also permitted 
them to use either unleavened or leav- 
ened bread, cooked according to Chi- 
nese custom, but made from wheaten 
flour. 
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JAPANESE CATHOLICS 


What is the present position of 
the Catholic Church in Japan? 

Since the beginning of 1942 little, 
if any, first hand information has 
reached us about the Catholic Church 
in the Empire of Japan. 

The Archbishop of Tokio is a 
native Japanese, and so is the Bishop 
of Nagasaki. The other four suffragan 
Sees of the Metropolitan See of Tokio 
had non-Japanese bishops. In 1942 
Pope Pius XII nominated two Japa- 
nese priests to be bishops in Korea. So 
as far as we know, there are at least 
four native Japanese bishops in the 
Empire. 

In Japan itself, which is divided 
into fifteen ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
there were, according to the last of- 
ficial figures, 416 priests, of whom 
117 were Japanese; 214 religious 
Brothers, 105 of them natives; 1253 
Sisters of whom 759 were Japanese. 

In Korea, Formosa and _ the 
islands mandated to Japan there were 
114 native priests; eight native Broth- 
ers, and 230 native Sisters. To what 
extent the war has affected the posi- 
tion of the foreign or non-Japanese 
clergy and Religious we cannot say. 
The Holy See, being a neutral Power, 
alone knows the exact figures regard- 
ing the position of the Catholic 
Church in Japanese dominions. 

But it is of special interest tha 
in 1942, at the request of the Imperia 


Japanese Government, diplomatic rela 


tions were established between th 
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Vatican and Tokio. The Japanese en- 
voy, who holds the rank of Minister, is 
Mr. Ken Harada. He is a non-Chris- 
tian, but his wife is a fervent Catho- 
lic. In Tokio the Holy See is repre- 
sented by the Apostolic Delegate, on 
whom the Japanese Government has 
conferred diplomatic privileges, though 
strictly speaking His Excellency is not 
a member of the Diplomatic Corps. 





CoNFIRMATION 


Is it necessary for a Catholic to 

be confirmed before making First Com- 
munion? And at what age is a Catho- 
lic child confirmed? Almost all the 
| Protestants who retain this Sacrament 
put off Confirmation until about twelve 
years of age. 
‘ This is not altogether an easy 
“| question to answer, because customs 
differ between Latins and Orientals, 
and even amongst the Latins them- 
selves. 

Amongst Orientals Confirmation, 
even of infants, as often as not fol- 
lows Baptism, and Holy Communion 
is administered to infants. 

But amongst the Latins there are 
two customs, or were two customs. In 
Spain and South America it was the 
‘Jcustom to administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation immediately after or soon 
‘Jafter Baptism, and this custom was al- 
lowed to stand by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments in a deci- 
sion of February 27, 1932. 

But the same Sacred Congregation 
in its decree of June 30, 1932, signed 
by Cardinal Lega, declared that for 
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Catholics of the Latin Rite in general 
Confirmation should be deferred until 
about the age of seven. 

As regards First Communion, the 
common law of the Church is that 
Confirmation should precede the First 
Communion. But, as the Sacred Con- 
gregation pointed out, persons are not 
to be debarred from receiving Holy 
Communion, if they have reached the 
age of discretion and have been ac- 
customed to approach the altar even if 
they had not up to that time received 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

The answer to your question, 
then, is that the general rule is for 
Confirmation to precede First Com- 
munion, and that normally the Canon 
Law places the age for Confirmation 
at about seven years. 


Mass THat MAtTrTers 


Will you tell me which of the 
Popes made the statement that it is the 
Mass that matters? 

That particular statement was 
never made by any Pope, or, for that 
matter, by any Catholic. The author of 
the phrase was the Right Honorable 
Augustine Birrell, who died in 1933. 
He was Minister of Education in the 
British Government, and later Secre- 
tary for Ireland until 1916. 

The statement occurs in his Col- 
lected Essays. Mr. Birrell, who was 
neither Catholic nor Anglican but a 
member of one of the non-episcopal 
Protestant sects, had this to say in his 
book of essays: 


Nobody nowadays, save a handfull of 
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vulgar fanatics, speaks irreverently of the 
Mass. If the Incarnation be indeed the 
one Divine event to which the whole cre- 
ation moves the miracle of the altar may 
well seem its restful shadow cast over a 
dry and thirsty land for the help of man, 
who is apt to be discouraged if perpetually 
told that everything really important and 
interesting happened, once for all, long 
ago in a chill historic past. 

It is doubtful whether any poor sin- 
ful child of Adam .. . ever witnessed, 
however ignorantly, and it may be with 
only the languid curiosity of a traveler, 
the Communion Service according to the 
Roman Catholic ritual without emotion. It 
is the Mass that matters; it is the Mass 
that makes the difference, so hard to de- 
fine, so subtle is it, yet so perceptible, be- 
tween a Catholic country and a Protestant 
one, between Dublin and Edinburgh... . 


Non-ITALIAN Popes 


Who was the last non-Italian 
Pope? 

If you distinguish between race 
and nationality (which the United 
States Government does in naturaliz- 
ing citizens), then there are two pos- 
sible answers to that question. 

Usually the majority of historians 
would say that the last non-Italian 
Pope was Cardinal Adrian Boyens, a 
Netherlander of Utrecht, who was 
elected Pope in 1522 and reigned as 
Adrian VI until 1523—a_ pontificate 
of twenty months. 
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This Pope was not Italian either 
by race or by nationality. 

But, as Father Daniel Lord has 
recently pointed out, if you are to go 
by nationality, the late Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI was really the last non- 
Italian Pope. 

Cardinal Achille Ratti, Archbis- 
hop of Milan, who was elected to the 





Papal office in 1922, was by race an VOI 
Italian, but by nationality he was Au- 
strian. Born at the little Lombardian 
town of Desio in 1857, he was by 
birth and nationality a citizen or sub- 


ject of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, I 
and an Austrian he remained during 
his early years. 

In 1866, when the kingdom of 
United Italy was formed, Lombardy 
became part of Italy (as to which look 
up your history of Europe), and the 
young Ratti then became Italian by 
nationality as well as by race. 

But there was another political | 
or national change in store for him, 
for by the Lateran Treaty of 1929 
Achille Ratti, who was then Pope Pius 
XI, became Sovereign of the Inde- 
pendent State of Vatican City, and thus 
ceased to be a subject of the Italian 
Crown. So he may be said to have 
been of three nationalities during his 
life, for a citizen of Vatican City is 
not a citizen of the Kingdom of Italy. 











































































